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[contiNvED.] 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE FIRST INTERVIEW. 


Turee days after the events related in the last 
chapter, when Ernest Carrol returned from a 
long walk, he was informed by his landlady that 
& mulatto girl wished to speak with him. The 
young man ran up to his room and found a 
woman from forty to forty- 
him. 

= What is your business with me?” said the 
American, when he entered. 

“My business is the most importa 
. . ' 
exist in the world !” ee 
“ What is it 2” 
“A lady’s honor.” 
Pare , F . 
as is a lady then in question ?” 
“Your mistress, doubtless 2” 
“ 
Yes—do not Suppose, however, thatI am a 
pee I am the nurse of her who sent me. My 
levotion for her is without bounds, and I nrove. 


tive years waiting for 


. 


_ fewee ere 


“Is your mistress young ?” 

“ She is not yet eighteen years of age.” 

“ Pretty ?” 

“A perfect pearl in beauty.” 

“ What does she desire of me ?” 

“An interview.” 

“Tam too gallant a gentleman to refuse.” 

“You are an American, senor, and that is 
sufficient.” 

This homage paid to his country made Ernest’s 
heart beat. 

“Tam ready, lead the way and I will follow.” 

“Calm your impatience, the interview must 
take place to-night, and not then unless you are 
willing to take an oath.” 

“ What is the oath ?” 

“ You must swear to me on your honor as a 
gentleman, and on your faith as a Christian, that 
you are free, and that your heart belongs to no 
other woman.” 

“On my honor as a gentleman, and on my 
faith as a Christian,’ he replied, “I swear that 
I am free, and that my heart belongs to no one.” 

“That is sufficient. I will be here at nine 
o’clock to night, to lead you to the house.” 

Ernest drew from his pocket two ounces of 
gold,which he put into the hand of the mysterious 
messenger. The mulatto murmured a few words 
of thanks, and retired. 

The young American waited very anxiously 
for the hour agreed upon. He stationed himself 
at the window at least an hour before the time. 
Exactly as the city clocks struck nine, the mulat- 
to made her appearance. She led the way and 
was followed by the American. They soon ar- 
rived in a deserted part of the city, where there 
was a volante drawn up by the side of the pave- 
ment. 

“ Enter,” said the mulatto, opening the car- 
riage door. 

Ernest jumped in, the colored woman took 
her seat beside him, and without a word being 
uttered, the vehicle drove off. Carrol had no 
idea of the direction they were taking, for some- 
times they turned to the right and sometimes to 
the left. At last the carriage entered a shady 
avenue of trees. 

“Are we approaching the end of our journey ?” 
asked Ernest. 

“We are nearly there,”’ replied the mulatto ; 
then she added, “ turn your face towards me.” 

The young man mechanically obeyed. He 
felt on his cheeks and forehead the contact of a 
silk handkerchief. 

“ What are you doing ?”’ he asked. 

“Tam bandaging your eyes, senor.” 

“Why?” 

“Thave no reply to make excepting that it 
must be so.” 

Ernest turned his head on one side before the 
handkerchief was bound. 
the driver to stop. 

“Senor,” said she, “if vou are not satisfied to 
have your eyes bound, or if you fear any man, 
you have only to say the word and we will 
drive back again to the place we started from.” 

Ernest blushed that he had betrayed any 
hesitation. ; ‘ 

“‘ Bind my eyes,” said he, turning his face to- 
wards the mulatto. 
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4 ae unnaKercnier, was tied Toosely round his 
eyes. 
“Go on,” cried she to the driver. 

They droveon. In three or four minutes the 
carriage stopped again. 

“ Have we arrived ?” said the young man. 

“ Yes, I will get out first.” 

Carrol heard a key turned in a lock, and the 
creaking of hinges. The mulatto seized his 
hand and drew him rapidly forward. He felt 
gravel under his feet, and an odorous breeze was 
wafted into his face, revealing the presence of 
luxurious tropical vegetati They inued 
to advance for about a hundred yards, when the 
mulatto stopped, and said : 

“Take care! we have now to ascend six 
steps.” Ernest judged that these steps led to the 
entrance of the house. He was not mistaken, 
for when they had reached the top one, he heard 
another door open, and they entered the dwelling. 
At the same time he inhaled a vague perfume, 
which appealed not only to the senses, but like 
music, to the mind and imagination. The Amer- 
ican then felt the hand which had led him there 
detached from his. 

“ Wait!” said the mulatto. 

Some door opened and shut, then a perfect 
silence reigned. In three or four minutes’ time 
the voice of the mulatto, apparently coming 
from a distance, broke this silence. 

“ Now, senor, you may remove the bandage,” 
said she. 

Scarcely had the words been uttered, than 
Ernest tore away the handkerchief and gazed 
eagerly around him. 
chamber so dark that he could not even guess 
its dimensions. After a few moments’ examina- 
tion, however, he saw some feeble rays of light 
coming through a closed door, but hesitated to 
open it, when a voice, sweet and meludious, mur- 
mured two words, which almost stopped the 
beating of Ernest’s heart: 

“ Enter, senor.” 

Ernest opened the door, he crossed the thres- 
hold, and he stood still, mute and blinded, for not 
only did he find his dreams realized, but the 
reality far surpassed his imagination. He found 
himself in a moderately sized apartment, ex- 








could suggest. A delicious perfume stole through 
the chamber; some wax candles protected by 
rose colored shades, shed a subdued light over 
every object. In the middle of the chamber, 
suspended by silk cords, was a hammock ; this 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


who reclined on it ina graceful and easy attitude. 


girl was Carmen, we need not give any descrip- 
tion of her beauty. It was evident that the 
genius of coquetry had presided at our heroine’s 
toilet, and it was also evident that the young girl 
| had determined to be irresistible. She wore a 
| dress of white lace, richly trimmed with rose- 

bads, and which left her beautiful arms and white 

shoulders bare. Her magniticent hair was loose, 
and hung in a ponderous mass on her shoulders, 
Round ber wrists she wore beautiful bracelets. 
For a head-dress she wore simply a halt-blown 
rose. In her right hand she carried a plume of 
white feathers. 

Sach was Carmen, glorious not only from her 





But he found himself ina | 


quisitely furnished with every object that luxury | 


hammock supported the form of a young girl, | 
When we inform our readers that this young | 


| tifal melody. 
| young girl whose slightest movement revealed 
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beauty, but still mon 
emotion whit) ary fer"ady ed her cheeks, 
and caused her eyes to ‘spar; and our readers 
can easily understand how Ernest should be 
struck dumb with wonder and admiration at the 
moment he entered the apartment where Car- 
men waited for him. The young American’s 
evident appreciation of her beauty caused a smile 
of proud triumph to move her lips. 

“Tbeg you will approach, sir,” said she, in 
English, in a voice betraying slight emotion and 
with a charming foreign accent. 

Ernest advanced a few steps and stammered 
out: 

«O, senorina, [am in a dream—I beg you 
will not awaken me, but let me dream on.” 

“You are perfectly awake, sir,” replied Car- 
men, with another smile. “ Here is my hand, it 
will convince you that I am not a spirit.” 

Ernest took the hand that was extended to 
him and carried it to his lips. 

“Are you now convinced?” asked Carmen. 

“QO, senorina,” replied Ernest; “I cannot 
doubt the evidence of my senses. It is no vision 
that I see, but you—really you; that is to say, 
the most beautiful and adorable of women ; but 
with the certainty and complete consciousness of 
my happiness, I must confess that I cannot un- 
derstand it, it appears to me so immense aud so 
unmerited.” 

With a gesture, Carmen pointed to a chair 
placed near the hammock on which she was ex- 
tended. 

“ Be seated, senor,” said she, “for I must ex- 
culpate myself in your eyes, for doubtless at this 
moment you have a very bad opinion of me!”’ 

“I!” cried Carrol, with an energetic gesture 
of denial, “ you judge me harshly, senorina ; I 


| swear to you—” 


“Do not swear,” interrupted Carmen; “it 
cannot be otherwise ; the means I have taken to 
bring about this interview must place me in a 
false and compromising situation, and you are 


; only indulgcut to me because you find me | 


handsome.” 
“ Senorina,” replied the young man, “T en- 


treat you to believe that my respect for you is | 


equal to my admiration.” 
Carmen shook her head gently and answered : 
“Your respect! I know that I deserve it, 
and that you will accord it to me when you have 
heard what I have toexplain. You mast know 
who I am, for I am harassed with the thought 
that you might take me for one of those adven- 


turers, of which I am informed a great number | 
| exist in Havana.” 


Ernest looked and listened. 
His eyes were transfixed on the 


new grace. Carmen continued : 


“Tam eighteen years of age. Iam a Span- 


iard ; in the blood that flows in my veins is min- 


gled a few drops of the ancient kings of Spain ; 
1 do not know the amount of my fortune—” 

In uttering these last words, the young girl 
could scarcely suppress an involuntary smile. 


“I> was born on the other side of the Pyr- | 


ences,” she continued. “ Spanish in name, and 


by my ancestors, yet I am an Americanin heart 


| Lhave always loved and venerated that brave 


afostbor simalated” 





Every word that | 
| came from Carmen lips fell on his ears like a beau- 


—— en ee 
America, which struggled so gloriously to achieve 


its own independence. American g 
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“ What!” cried he, ‘do you know—” 

“I know everything that concerns you—but 
I heg of you to answer my question ?” 

“ That I can do very easily. I have only had 
one interview with the daughter of Don Jose 
Rovero. I found her charming, but she pro- 
duced no impression on my soul, and besides, 
compared to you, Annunziata pales like the stars 
when the sun appears in the east.” 

* Then you have never loved !”’ 

“ Never.” 

“Thank God that you can re-assare me. 
Henceforth my confidence is complete and my 

joy without a single cloud. A short time ago, I 
suffered bitterly, I thought I had atival. I was 
jealous, and yet I dared not question you, 
Thanks, dearest, thanks. Listen to me, Ernest, 
and believe what I say, for my lips have never 
been guilty of falsehood. The heart I give, and 
which will beat for you as long as life shall last, 
I thought was ice until the day I saw you. It 
was only then I und d its imp beat- 
ings, that you had taken possession of it, and 
that it yearned towards you. I did not resist, 
Ernest, I made no effort to restrain it. I loved 





The American, fascinated, subjugated, intox- 
icated, was about to reply. He had not time. 
The conversation was suddenly interrupted by 
| the abrupt and unexpected entrance of the mu- 
| latto, She appeared to be suffering from some 
| terrible emotion. 

| “ What is it, nurse?’ asked Carmen; “ what 
| isthe matter? I did not call you,” 














have always been for me a type of honor and 
courage. Even when a child, I said, that when 
my heart no longer belongs to me, I will give it 
to an American. What can I add, sir?” mur- 
mured Carmen, in a low voice, and hiding her 
face with her fan: “I saw you—you are an 
American, you are a gentleman—” 

The young girl did not finish. Ernest threw 
himself on his knees beside the hammock, and 
seizing the street-singer’s hands, he exclaimed : 

“And you loved me! , senorina, for pity’s 
sake, utter those divine words, for until your lips 
have spoken them, I shall not believe in the su- 
preme happiness you have given me a glimpse of.” 

Carmen’s lips moved, a murmur escaped them 

“And I loved you,” repeated the young girl 
her long eye-lashes closing over her humid eyes. 
A moment's silence followed this avowal. Car- 
men appeared to be deeply affected. 

Ernest songht in vain for words to express his 
joy and intoxication. Carmen, after a few se- 
conds sufficiently recovered her self: possession 
to break the silence. 

“Tf I had lived in America,” she continued, 
“you would have met me in society, and would 
perhaps have loved me, and I should have been 
spared a proceeding so wounding to my pride. 
But we are not in America, we are in Havana. 
I had no choice of means. I felt that you must 
see me, or I should suffer from a painful, per- 
hans mortal wound. Strong in the purity of my 
heurt, and in the rectitade of my intentions, I 
have dared much—I have dared more than I 
ought to have done—will you forgive me a fault 
which I have committed for you alone?” 

“Forgive you!” replied Ernest, still kneeling 
before Carmen ; “do you not ask the happiest of 
all mankind to forgive the author of his happi- 
ness? Jam that man, senorina, but my hap- 
piness is mingled with doubt and agony. It 
appears to me too great, too unhoped for to be 
real. My brain wanders, I fear I am going mad ; 
I cannot persuade myself that you love me, and 
fear that you are practising a cruel jest on me; 
that you are sporting with a heart that is entirely 


yours.” 


| 
These words were uttered by Ernest with | 


strange eloquence. 

“My dear love,” said the young girl, ina 
gentle and tender voice—I assure you the 
doubt you express is a source of grief to me. 
Fix your eyeson mine, for the eyes are the road 
to the heart, and tell me what do you read 
there?” 

“| read there that your heart is mine,’ mur- 
mured the American. 

“You are right! If I did nat love you, 
you would not be at my feet; but you, Ernest, 
do you love me?” 

“ With all the strength of my heart and soul, 
and a hundred times more than my life.” 

Will you love me long '” 

“ | will love you furever.” 

“ You swear it *” 

“On my honos, aad on my love.” 

“Then your heart does not beas for the beauti- 
fal Annunziata '” 

Ernest, sarprised to hear this name uttered so 
unexpectedly, gave @ start. 


“ Hash!" said the. : 
has Suspicions, In a few minutes everything ] 
will be lost.” 
A profound terror was immediately painted on 


the young girl’s face. She sprung from the 
hammock on which she had been reclining. The 
mulatto seized Ernest’s hand. 

“Come, senor,” said she, “we must hurry 
away.” And she dragged him towards the door 
of the chamber. 

The American, a prey to stupor it is easy to 
comprehend, turned round to Carmen, asif to 
ask an explanation. The young girl took the 
moss-rose from her hair, and gave it to him, and 
in doing so kissed his hand, saying : 

“ Love me!” 

Ernest pressed the flower to his lips. The 
mulatto drew him from the apartment, and they 
reached the street where the volante waited for 
him. When they were seated the American 
began to question his condactress. 

“ May I know the reason of this sudden flight ?” 
said he. ‘ Whom did you mean when you said 
some one was following you? Was it your mis- 
tress’s father ?” 

“Tt was her brother.” 

“ This brother then is a terrible man?” 

“ He is, indeed.” 

“ He does not love his sister?” 

“On the contrary, he loves her very mach in 
his peculiar manner.” 

“But your adorable mistress appeared to 
tremble and suffer from fearful terror. What 
peril was she threatened with ?” 

“The most fearfulof all. If her brother knew 
that a stranger was with her, he would have 
killed her without mercy.” 

Ernest could not restrain an exclamation of 
fear. 

“Bat this man is a monster, a wretch!" he 
said. 

“No, he is a rigid and austere gentlemen, who 
if he thought the honor of his family was in any 
way compromised, would wash it out in bhood.”” 

“ Your mistress has committed no fault.” 

“She received you, and that is safficient to 
arm her brother’s hand. She was aware of the 
| fact, and yet she did not hesitate to receive you 
You can jadge, senor, how powerful must be the 





sentiments she entertains for you.” 
‘ie I would not hesitate to sacrifice my life for 

hers,” cried the young man. “Are you sure that 
your mistress runs no danger *” 

“Tam certain.” 

“T think I heard you say, that you thought 
her brother might have some suspicions '” 
| * I said so in the first moment of fear, bat on | 
reflection, 1 am convinced my suspicions wese 
unfounded.” 

The carriage now stopped, and Ernest saw 
that they had reached his lodgings 

“ Good-by, senor,” sasd the mulatto, as the 
American alighted 

“ When shall I see your mistress egaic '” 

“IT do not know.” 

“At least it will be soon?” 


“It ie very probable 

“One word more—tell me the nameof my 
beloved. The name which I had no time to ask 
of ber.” 

“My mistress’s name is Carmen; and 
| senor, for the last time, good aight.” 
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The horses started off in a gallop, and in a few 
seconds were out of sight. 


“Carmen!” marmured Ernest—“ Carmen! | us 


what a sweet name! Carmen, I love thee! I 
am thine—thine, forever te 


— 


CHAPTER X. 
A GREAT ACTRESS. 


Scarcey had the mulatto and the American 
left Carmen’s apartment, than a sudden change 
took place in the young girl. The expression of 
agony and fright painted so vividly on her fea- 
tures disappeared as if by magic, and she indulg- 
ed in a hearty laugh; she skipped about the 
floor, imitating the sound of the castanets with 
her fingers. At that moment, the door opened 
and Morel appeared. The exp of her 
face immediately changed again to one of sup- 
plication and fear. The young girl ran to Morel, 
and kneeling before him, joined her hands to- 
gether, and in a voice broken by convulsive sobs, 
exclaimed : 

“Q, brother! brother! have pity on me! 
Pity for your innocent and unhappy sister. Be- 
hold me a suppliant at your feet. Calm that 
angry vengeance which I see burning in your 
eyes. Iam too young to die, and I have not 
brought dishonor on your name. You will par- 
don me? 0, say you will pardon me !” 

Morel listened to this tirade with a smile. 
When it was finished he clapped his hands en- 
thusiastically. 

“ Bravo, sister,” seid he; “a moment more, 
and I should have melted. I really began to 
think the whole thing was real. Caramla! but 
you are a splendid actress! You performed 
your part admirably with the young man. 

“ Did you hear it all #” 

“ Every word of it, behind the door.” 

“ Then you believe in the success of our enter- 

rise ?”” 





you call Quirino’s act, if he discovered and killed 


deceived him.” 


from a mulatto woman. The note contained 


“ Caramba ! those are hard words—what would 


“JT should call that revenge—after all, I have | 


“J must be married first, and I am not yet.” 
“ You will be in four days, and the four days 


will soon pass away. But until that time we | 
must hide ourselves.” 


At the moment that Morel uttered these last | 
words, the noise of a shutting door made him | 
give a violent start. His teeth chattered together, 
his hands trembled, and large drops of perspira- | 
tion rolled from his forehead. | 
“Q, Lord!” he murmured, “ perhaps that is 
he. It is Quirino—” 

The young girl turned pale, but she soon re- 
covered herself. It was only Berenice, who had 
returned home after accompanying Carrol to his 
lodgings. 

Three days passed, and Ernest heard nothing 
of his divine unknown, and the natural effect of 
this long delay was to render the young man 
almost crazy with impatience and disquietude. 
On the morning of the fourth day, however, 
a messenger called at his lodgings and left a 
note for him, which he stated he had received 


only a single line—“ To-day, at midnight.” 

At the hour named the mulatto again appeared 
with the volante. The American entered it, 
and they drove to the mysterious house, and he 
was introduced into Carmen’s presence, who was 
now dressed entirely in white, and appeared more 
beautiful and seducing than ever. The young 
man fell on his knees before the young girl, and 
murmured : 

“0, how I love you! and how much I have 





“Jo Ibelieve in it? Caramba! so far from 
regretting my thousand piastres, if necessary, I 
am willing to advance five hundred more.” 

“That is certainly a very good proof that you 
are satisfied. You look upon the ten thousand 
piastres I promised you as a certain thing ?” 

“And I shall have earned them fairly, sister. 
Did I not hire this house already furnished, so 
that the American might believe what you told 
him about your family and fortune * Did I not 


suffered !” 
“And Ilove you,” replied Carmen, “ and I 
have suffered equally with yourself.” 


addressing the American; “silence! your tura 
” will come !” then he continued : “ Carmen, you 


are of a race in which stains are washed out in 
“True, but if you are a coquette, I am inno- | blood. As head of your family I have the right 
cent, and yet I have no proof thathe would spare | tg judge and condemn you. Ihave pronounced 
me any more than you. But there is one hope 
left us, and that is, that we may be able to start ig without appeal. Commit your soul to God, 
for America with your husband, before he dis- | Carmen, for you must die!” | a 
covers us.” | 


the sentence, and I willexecute it. 


| words, she slowly raised her head, which till that 


rgd : ” 
| scarcely distinct—" brother, have pity on me 


“Silence! said Morel, in a terrible voice, 


[SEE ENGRAVING] 


My decree 


i | soon rendered him powerless, and the old man 
hen th eirl heard these last terrible | se 
a dane was obliged at‘last to confess the truth to his 


beloved daughter. 


moment she had rested on Ernest’s shoulder. 





FLKE OF OUR UNION? 


had given way ; sleep had triumphed over grief. 
The old man torced his breathing to be calm, in | ad 
order not to awaken his daughter. 


Alas! the fatal hour foretold by the Braailian 


physician approached. Three days of joy and | mystery, the cause of which he did not suspect, 
revived hope occasioned by Philip Mowbray's | o 
letter, had been followed by infallible signs that | 
death would come before his happiness would | man, “for you must consider what I have to say 
be realized. He had struggled with all his power | to you as my imperative orders ” 


nd energy against his malady, but his sufferings 


Up to that time, Annunziata 


so as ignora father’s sufferings, and his 
“ Brother,” said she, in a tone 80 low to be | was ignorant of her father’s sufferings, 
® , 
| 


“J will have no pity fora guilty and shame- 
less girl,” replied Morel, frantically. 

“Brother, I swear before God, and by the | 
memory of our mother, I am innocent.” | 

“And I swear it on my honor,” added Ernest. 


confession to her was a thunder stroke. She | honor - an American, and your loyalty as a 
| could not believe, however, that his case was @ | sailor. 
| hopeless one, and even Don Jose allowed her to 
cherish this delusion. | 


Jose, “ you will sail for New York—” 


Come close to my bed, sir, sand Don lore, 


Adressing the captain—" what 1 have to say 


mus? te heard by you alone.” 


Matthew Cope, very much astonished at this 


beyed the request 


* Give me your serious attention,” said the « 
The captain bowed 
“ Retore the end of the week,” continued Dun 


“ With you, senor.” 
“ With my daughter, whom I confide to you 


4 








« Will you not accompany your daughter '” 
“T shall depart first,” rephed the old man, 


The old man’s tortures, however, increased | with a sweet smile 


day by day, and hour by hour; crises succeed- | 


) ed eac’ her with scarcely any interval; his | 
“Silence!” repeated Morel, for the second | ed each othe 


time; “I have already told you, your turn will | 
come !”” ra wi 

“Cruel and blind hidalgo,” said Ernest, in | 
spite of this reiterated order, “if you must have | 


Annunziata would not consent to cave him for 


blood, kill me, but spare your sister, for Tagain | an hour. It was in vain that he supplicated her 


swear to you she has committed no fault.” 

“(, brother,” said Carmen, “ believe what he 
says. I am innocent, but if you must have blood 
kill me, but spare this gentleman, for he has | 
respected the honor you would avenge.” : 

“ You shall both die!” replied Morel, with 

the gesture and tone of a tyrant in a melodrama. 

At the same time he pointed the barrel of his pis- 

tol at his sister. . 

Carmen then fell on her knees, with her hair 
floating about her, and with her arms extended, 
in the attitude she had rehearsed on the night of 
the first interview after the departure of Ernest, 
and which had been so loudly praised by her 
brother. ~~ 

“Don Gusman!” said she, between her sobs, 
“ God has made you the head of our family, and 
has given you the right of life and death over 
me, but over me alone. You have no right to 
kill my husband.” ‘ 

An expression of stupor came over Morel’s 








The American and the street-singer sat side by 
side, and began one of those long conversations 
which we shall abstain from detailing. We may 
simply state that Ernest exerted all the eloquence 
of a sincere passion, and that Carmen was ador- 
able and irresistible. The young girl continued 





engage Berenice, the cleverest woman in Havana 2 
Did I not provide a respectable volante with a 
discreet driver? In short have I neglected any- 
thing that can render your projects successful ?” 

“That is all trae—and we shall succeed ; but 
come, let us to supper.” 

“Anexcellent idea—will Mrs. Carrol do me 
the honor to accept my arm ?” 

Carmen took her brother’s arm, who led her 
in a ceremonious manner to the dining-room, 

















llent supper was laid. They did 


with extraordinary cleverness the work of fasci- 
pation commenced in the previous interview. 
She played her part with the skill of a great 
actress, and auditors more clear-headed and less 
blind than Ernest, would have been deceived by 
her gentle, loving voice, and by the promises of 
her tender eyes. 

In a few words she gave the American an 
account of her position: she was an orphan, a 
dependant on her brother, Don Gusman Morales 
y Tulipano, a grandee of Spain. This brother, 





er wore the black handkerchief which gave 1 


such a strange expression to his face. His linen 
was of irreproachable whiteness and exquisite 
fineness. His clothes were black, and cut in the 
height of fashion. His thin and bony face cer- 
tainly preserved its strange appearance, but now 
that he was dressed elegantly, it absolutely gave 
him an expression of distinction and aristocratic 
bearing. 

“So,” said Carmen, after they had been 
seated some time at table, “‘ my dreams are about 
to be realized; to-morrow night, I shall be the 
wife of a gentleman.” 

“It seems to me, sister,” replied Morel, “that 
you are going on too fast.” 

“Why?” 

“For this reason: Ernest Carrol left here 
madly in love with you; if you allow three or 
four days to pass without his seeing you, the 
young man will lose the little good sense he may 
have still preserved from the destructive fire of 
your eyes, and when the decisive moment arrives 
he will have no prudence left to avoid the snare. 
He will play willingly the part assigned to him 
in our comedy, and will proclaim himself the 
happiest of men.” 

“And will he not really be so?” cried Car- 
men, wounded by her brother’s words. 

“Undoubtedly ; but perhaps he might refuse 
his good fortune ; and then we should not know 
how to make him accegt it.” 

‘‘You are right,” replied the young girl; 
“and although this delay is insupportable, I 
will wait.” 

“Good!” said Morel, enthusiastically ; “ for 
the first time in my life, I hear sensible words 
proceed from a woman's lips.” 

“Thank you for your compliment,” replied 
the street-singer ; then after a moment’s silence, 
she added : “ But there is one thing that troubles 
me.” 

“What is it?” 

“TI wonder what has become of Quirino ? 
And why he has not endeavored to find us out, 
and if he still harbors revenge against us in his 
heart ?” 

Moreil’s face turned livid, he started up from 
his seat and began to pace about the chamber 
with agitated strides. 

“O, sister,” he muttered, “ why do you men- 
tion that cursed name ?—why do you pour gall 
nomy cup of joy? Quirino’s threats always 
produce on me the effect of a horrible nightmare.” 

“Coward !” 

“ That is easily said. Well, I am a coward. 
And I tell you, nothing can save us if Quirino 
should discover where we are.” 

“ You think he will search for us ?” 

“Tam as certain he will, as Iam that I see 
that bottle of sherry on the table.” 

“He will not find us.” 

“Alas! Tam only astonished that he has not 
already found us.” 

* Fear makes vou exaggerate everything.” 





soon to return to Spain. 


and of obscure birth.” 

“Why?” asked the young girl. 

“T have given you my life,” he replied ; “ but 
seeing you so rich and so noble, how shall I find 
the necessary audacity to solicit your hand; and 
may I not expect that your brother will repulse 
my demand ?” 

“My brother cannot desire my death,” re- 
plied Carmen ; “and I am certain if he refuses 
to unite us, I shall die. My heart is yours, 
Ernest, and will be yours forever!” 

One might almost imagine that these words 
were a cue given to her brother, for they had no 
sooner been pronounced, than a great noice was 
heard outside, and a voice was heard in an ac- 
cent of rage, exclaiming : 

“There is a man in the house. He shall not 
leave alive! Guard all the doors. If he at- 
tempts toescape fire on him. I will take charge 
of his accomplice.” 

“Itis he! it is my brother!” murmured the 
young girl, in a tone of despair and fright—“ he 
comes—he knows all—we are lost !” 

“Not yet,’ replied Ernest, “ your brother shall 
not reach you except over my dead body. As 
long as I have my life spared, I will defend you, 
Carmen.” 

“Defend me! how can you? 


My brother is 
not alone. 


His valets are armed. No, no, we 
are lost—lost! My beloved, we will die to- 
gether.” 

While the young girl uttered these words, she 
threw herself in Ernest’s arms weeping and sob- 
bing, as if to seek an asylum on his heart; she 
embraced him so tightly, that she paralyzed his 
movements. 

“Carmen, Carmen,” murmured Ernest, “ in 
heaven’s name leave me at liberty. I shall re- 
quire all my strength to defend you. 
my arms free, or we are lost.” 

Bat crazy at the imminence of danger, the 
Spanish girl did not heed Ernest, but pressed 
him still closer to her heart. The American did 
not dare to repulse her or tear himself away by 
force. All this took place in less time than we 
have taken to describe it. The door opened, 
and Morel walked majestically into the room. In 


Leave me 


rdian of the honor of his name, | 
ee 

she had found means to elude his vigilance. 
Don Gusman was occupied in attending to the 
immense property that he and his sister pos- 
sessed in the island of Cuba. They expected 


“O, Carmen, Carmen,” cried Ernest, passion- 
ately, “ I would much rather that you were poor 


face. 


“ Your hush ad!’ he Pp d, bal your hus- 





to take a little repose, and. it was only on the | 
morning to which we refer at the commencement | 
of this chapter, that fatigue triumphed over her | 
resolution. 

She had been asleep about an hour when one 
of those sudden crises seized Don Jose—a 
crisis which could only be compared to red hot 
pincers tearing his flesh. He stuffed the bed 
clothes into his mouth in order to stifle his cries. 
For a short time, Don Jose’s heroism was suc- 
cessful; but soon his agony reached such a 
degree of intensity, that it triumphed over his in- 
flexible will, and he cried out in a voice which 
revealed his torture : 

“ Q God! have pity on me ! have pity on me!” 
Annunziata started up and ran to her father. 
The old man was no longer recognizable even to 
his daughter. The veins of his temples were 
swollen to such a degree that they appeared 
ready to burst, and his lips were covered with a 
bloody foam, The young girl took the bottle 
which contained the red liquid given by the 
Brazilian physician, and pouring out few drops 
handed it to her father. The old man drank it, 





band! what do you mean ?” 

“Tt is the truth !” F 

“Jmpossible! You are not married. This 
man is a stranger to you.” 

“Heaven has heard our vows. Before God I 
have sworn to be his—and he has taken the same 
oath to be mine.” 

“And these sacred vows,” said Ernest, ‘ we are 
ready to renew before a priest.” 

“Morel smiled again, but this time it was a 
smile of disdain. He surveyed the American 
from head to foot. ; 

“Do you know who Tam?” he asked. With- 
out giving the young man time to answer, he 

added: “Are you aware that Tam Don Gusman 
v_Tnlinano? Are you aware that the 

“T know it, INR Sago ag 

“Youknow ..,’ hho haowered Mand y8Phave 
the audacity to ask to become the husband of the 
daughter of our house ?” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

“Who are you, then? Are you a gentle- 
man ?” 

"enn? 

“ Your country ?” 

“America.” 

“ Your name?” 

“Ernest Carrol.” 

“ Your position in the world ?” 

“ Lieutenant in the American navy.” 

“America is a country that I esteem, and the 
profession of an officer in the navy is an honor- 
able one. I must consent to this marriage. 
Carmen is yours. After the scandal of this night, 
you cannot leave this house except as a corpse 
or married.” 

“What!” cried Ernest, in a joyfui voice, 
“you consent to my marriage with Carmen 2” 

“ Yes, but it must take place immediately. I 
cannot live an hour with a stain on my name.” 

Ernest swam in an ocean of delight. Carmen 
bent her head to the ground, doubtless to con- 
ceal the gleam of triamph which shone in her 
eyes. Morel called Berenice and despatched her 
for apriest. In afew minutes she returned, for 
as the reader is well aware, the whole matter had 
been settled beforehand. These nocturnal mar- 
riages are common in Havana. The good priest 
thought it simple and natural. The nuptial 
ceremony was concluded in a few minutes, 

“ You are united before God!” said the father, 
“and may you be happy.” 

“My children! my dear children!” cried 
Morel, in a pathetic tone, and wiping away im- 
aginary tears, ‘ God bless you. Let me embrace 
you, forI feel the necessity of pressing you to 
my heart!” 


* * * * * 
Carmen brought her ruby lips to her husband’s 
ear, and murmured : 

“ Husband, I love you !” 

“Tam ina dream,” murmured Ernest; “and 
Tam about to awaken.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE LAST HOUR. 


Ler us for ashort time leave the happy couple 
) , 
and a week after the date of this Strange mar- 








his right hand he held a long pistol. At the 
sight of Carmen reclining on Ernest’s breast, a | 
sinister smile moved his lips and disclosed his 
white and sharp pointed teeth. He stopped near 
the door which he had closed after him, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Am I reserved for this humiliation? I have 
only one sister! I watched over her as a father 
watches over his daughter! I thought her pure | 
as an angel in heaven! and I find her in th 


ie 








“TI only sce things as they really exist—and 
the proof is, that if I only knew how I could do 
it unseen, I would put a ballet into him.” 

“That would be infamous, a cowardly and 
cruel assassination.” 


| reason 


middle of the night with a stranger.” 
“Senor!” cried Ernest, vehemently: “you 
insult the most celestial creatare that has ever 


| 


lived on earth, and you insult her wishout 
” 


ioe p ‘ 
| lathe morning, already the dawn pierced through 


| onthe bed, and his livid face turned upwards 
| dead, were it not 


; Annunziata, her 


| had been weeping 


riage, beg our readers to accompany us to Don 
Jose Rovero’s hospitable mansion. 
The sun was about to rise; it was four o'clock 


and the crisis was immediately calmed. Don 
Jose then took the bottle from his daughter's 
hand ; he held it up to the light. 

“The end approaches,” he murmured ; “the 
physician was right.” 

The bottle was almost empty, and Don Jose 
knew that with the last drop of the powerful 
elixir his life would end. Tears rolled down 
Annunziata’s white cheeks. 

“ Courage, my dear child,” said the old man; 
“your grief breaks my heart, and takes away 
from me the energy I requireso much.” 

Annunziata dried her eyes and endeavored to 
assume a cheerfulness she did not feel. Her father 
soon after fell asleep. He slept three or four 

r tion, one of wy) c Aloe er 
list of vessels which had arrived during the night. 
Casting his eyes over the list, the ship-owner 
uttered an expression of joy. 

“God grant that he may arrive in time, and 
then at least I shall die tranquil.” 

He had seen by the list that the ship Republic, 
of New York, belonging to Philip Mowbray, had 
come ioto the harbor with the tide. The arrival 
of this vessel affurded the dying man immense 
relief, for it assured him that his orphan child 
would be able to depart for America at once. 
A few minutes afterwards it was announced that 
the captain of the Republic wished to see him. 
Don Jose ordered him to be atonce admitted. 

The captain’s name was Matthew Cope. He 
possessed a fine open countenance. He approach- 
ed Don Jose’s bed, and bowed low to the friend 
of his employer, and the millionnaire as he sup- 
posed him to be. 

“You are welcome, 
Spaniard. 

“ Senor Don Jose,” replied the captain, “ it 
is with grief I see that your health is not good—” 

“Never mind me,” interrupted the dying 
man; “speak to me of my friend Philip. How 
did you leave him ?”’ 

“In perfect health.” 

“And his son, speak to me of his son ?”’ 

“Mr. Oliver Mowbray is the handsomest 
young man in New York, and he is as good as 
he is handsome ; he is beloved by every one who 
knows him.” 

“Thank God!’ said Don Jose, and then he 
added, in a low voice, “ my Annunziata will be 
happy.” 

“At the time I sailed,” said the captain, “ Mr 
Oliver was not in New York.” 

“Where was he ?” 

“In Virginia. 


captain,” said the 


He is something of an artist— 
and he went there on a tour fr the purpose of 


taking sketches. His talents are extraordinary, 


«For America *” 
“No, fora longer voyage—for a place from 


existence became an intolerable martyrdom, and | which I shall never return.” 
he would willingly have died, had it not been 
for his love for his daughter. 


The captain tixed a look of astonishment on 
the invalid. 

“Fora place from which you will never re- 
turn?” he repeated. 

“ Yes, for the unknown country. 
understand me? I will endeavor to explain 
myself better. In two days, or perhaps in two 
hours, at all events before the time I have tixed 
for your departure, I shall be dead.” 

“ Dead ? inrpossible !’” murmured the captain. 
“Yes, impossible !” 

“T beg you, sir, not to discuss a truth which 
is indisputable. I am about to die, and only 
two persons in the world know that I am con- 
demned—Philip Mowbray and yourself. A third 

will soon know this terrible secret, and that is my 
daughter. Are you married, captain?” 

“ Yes, senor; and [also have a daughter.” 

“Then I have but one request to make to you. 
Watch over my child while she is confided to 
your care, as you would over your own.” 

” ‘The captain, whose eyes were filled with tears, 
extended his hand without uttering a word. 
Don Jose understood the value of this silent 
oath. After a few moments’ silence, the old 
man resumed : 

“T think you told me, that Philip Mowbray 
has placed your ship and crew entirely at my 
disposal ¢” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

“Then I shall use the authority conferred 
upon me, by forbidding you to take any other 
passenger, in the voyage you are about to make. 
I wish my poor child to be isolated as much as 
possible in her grief.” 

“] will conform religiously to your orders, 
senor.” 

“JT make one exception.” 

“In favor of whom ?” 

“Jn favor of an American gentleman, whose 
name I beg you will not forget. He is a Mr. 
Ernest Carrol, a lieutenant in the United States 
navy. You will remember that?” 


“Certainly. Mr. Ernest Carrol, eS in 
noise ctohchates KO 


Do you not 








‘| one.” 
; “ He lodges at the house of one Saudrie, who 
lives on the quay. You will inform him that one 
of your cabins is at his disposal, and you will 
refuse to take any recompense for his passage.” 
“Tn this as well as in everything else your 
will shall be obeyed. But I trust that your 
foreboding will not be realized.” : 
“Tam doomed—but now, captain, I have to 
request that you will maintain an absolute silence 
on what I have told you. You are an honest 
man, captain, and if the blessing of a dying man 
will bring you any happiness, receive mine.” 

; Don Jose called his daughter. The young 
girl ran to him, and Matthew Cope retired from 
the chamber, his heart fal] of grief and sadness. 

During the day, Don Jose was comparatively 
speaking calm ; his Sutivrings were less acute 
but the old man felt certain that the remission 
would be but of short duration, and he was not 
deceived. 

Night descended over Havana. Two candles 
cast a feeble light in the vast chamber, and the 
breeze entering by the haif-opened windows 
caused the flames to tremble, sometimes lighting 
vp Don Jose's pale face, sometimes leaving it in 
the shadow caused by the curtains of the bed 
The old man felt his heart beating 
violently against his breast as if it would break 
its prison. Never before had he heard the ab- 
normal sounds of that organ so distinctly, He 
placed his hand on his left side, it was pushed 
back by the violent pul 


rapidly and 


sations Which sneceeded 
each other with extraordinury and frig 


' whefal rapid- 
ity. It was evident that the arteries, engorged 
to excess, could not act much longer. 


“The moment is come,” thought Don Jose 


death, now I know 
that my child will find a home an 


I would rather meet de: 


“T feel more courage to meet 


1a protector 


ta hundred times, than 
be compelled to break the 


fatal intelligence to 
her—but I must tell her.” 





he excels in everything he undertakes.” 
Annunziata, who was present at this interview, 
listened with a smile to the captain's entiusiasm. | 
Don Jose turned towards her. H 
“My child,” said he, ‘“ what do you think of | 
the son of my best friend ¢” 
“T think,” replicd Annunziata, “that he is 


worthy of his father, who must be perfect, siace 











the Venetian blinds of Don Jose’s bed chamber, | 
a large apartment luxuriously furnished, and in 
which the odor of drugs and medicines was | 
plainly perceptible. The old man was extended 


| 
might cause one at first to suppose that he was 
for his dilated nostrils and | 

heavy breathing. Half-reclining on a sofa, was | 
swollen eyelids showing that she | 

; her face was deathly pale 


he poor girl } | 
Th poor girl had heen watch ng her father the | 
hole piv} “4 
whole night. Near the break of day her strength 








| gazing first on the blue vault of + 


| with stars, and then on the 


The old man addressed a silent prayer to God, 


| to give him strength to go through the terry 


trial, and then said 
“Annunziata, my dear child, come he re, I 
want to talk to you.” 
The young girl stood at one of the windo a 
seaven etudded 


sombre perspe ti 


you love him so much ” of the immense garden which lay spread before 
“Ah, senorina,” said the captain, “you are | her, the mirror of the little inke reflecting the 
right—the son is worthy of the father, and the | uamense trees and the criéstial vault, in each o 
father is a man the like of whom we shall never | manner, that one might vost imagine the stars 
see again.” had fallen among the foliave. The sinister pre 
Tears of joy ran down the old man's fare, | sentiments, which her father's sufferings had 
when he heard his friend praised by the worthy | caused her to feel, had die»); 4 eotire 
} captain. the murning. The arriv {the American 
“ Senor,” said the captain, after a pause, “ my 1 caused hope to enter ' art again: she 
orders are to place the Republic entirely at your felt certain that her father would be cured. she 
| orders without the slightest restriction. Iam to | thought that they would soon leave Havana for 
| obey you in the minutest detail Mr. Mowbray | America, that country which she desired so 
| informed me, thet I should have the hon of ardently to know. Ste was recalled t 


conveying you to America, where you are im lreame by crushing rea! 
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close to my bed, sir,” said Don Sore, 
the captain—" what I have to say 

vard by you alone.” ; 

v Cope, very much astonished at this 
he cause of which he did not suspect, 
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ne your serious attention,” said the old 
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my imperative orders.” 
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sald be but of short duration, and he was not 
ceived. 
Night descended over Havana. Two candles 
st a feeble light in the vast chamber, and the 
veze entering by the half-opened windows, 
used the flames to tremble, sometimes lighting 
» Don Jose’s pale face, sometimes leaving it in 
e shadow caused by the curtains of the bed. 
he old man felt his heart beating rapidly and 
olently against his breast as if it would break 
3 prison. Never before had he heard the ab- 
ormal sounds of that organ so distinctly. He 
aced his hand on his left side, it was pushed 
ick by the violent pulsations which succeeded 
wh other with extraordinary and frightful rapid- 
y- It was evident that the arteries, engorged 
o excess, could not act much longer. 
“The moment is come,” thought Don Jose. 
I feel more courage to meet death, now I know 
iat my child will tind a home anda protector. 
would rather meet death a hundred times, than 
e compelled to break the fatal intelligence to 
er—but I must tell her.” 
The old man addressed a silent prayer to God, 
» give him strength to go through the terrible 
rial, and then said : 
“Annunziata, my dear child, come here, I 
vant to talk to you.” 
The young girl stood at one of the windows, 
vzing first on the blue vault of heaven studded 
vith stars, and then on the sombre perspe:tive 
f the immense garden which lay spread before 
er, the mirror of the liule lake reflecting the 
mmense trees and the celéstial vault, in such a 
vanner, that one might almost imagine the stars 
ul fallen among the foliage. The sinister pre- 
ntiments, which her father’s sufferings had 
used her to feel, had disappeared entirely since 
e morning. The arrival of the American ship 
id caused hope to enter her heart again; she 
It certain that her father would be cured ; she 
vought that they would soon leave Havana for 
America, that country which she desired so 
rdently to know. She was recalled trom these 
reams by crushing reality. 
At her father’s appeal, Annunziata ran to his 
sdside, and taking oue of his thin, wasted hands, 




















yet experienced.” 
“Great Heavens ! 


What can you have to tell 
me, futher ? 


You inspire me with fear. See 
how I tremble! I can scarcely sustain myself.” 

“Arm yourself with courage, my child. Do as 
TI have done, ask Heaven to give you strength.” 

Annunziata gazed on her tather with eyes wild 
with terror. 

“Take this key,” continued the old man; “it 
opens the drawer in my safe. You will find in 
the drawer a pocket-book ; bring it to me.” 

The young girl took one of the candles and 
left’ the chamber, without uttering a word. 
When she returned, which was in a few seconds, 
holding the pocket book in her hand, a sudden 
and terrible change had taken place in her father’s 
condition His face was purple with agony, and 
he was writhing in the convulsions of an attack, 
which surpassed in frightful intensity even that 
of the morning. 

“ The bottle,” murmured he, in an almost ex- 
tinct voice ; “ the bottle !” 

Annunziata let the pocket-book fall to the 
ground, and seizing the bottle containing the 
red liquid, was about to pour out as usual a few 

drops. 

“‘No, no,” said Don Jose, in a more feeble 

voice ; “the bottle—the bottle !” 

While he spoke, the old man’s trembling hand 
seized the coveted object; he carried it to his 
lips, aud throwing his head back, drank it to the 
last drop. 

“It is finished,” thought Don Jose; “I shall 
require no more.” 

For two or three minutes the old man remain- 
ed in a state of absolute immobility. The attack 
which had been interrupted so quickly, had ex- 
hausted him. He collected his strength. At 
last he slightly raised himself up and said : 

“‘ What have you done with the pocket-book ?”” 

Annunziata picked it up trom the floor, and 
handed it to him. He opened it, and drew from 
it some papers ; one folded in the furm of a letter. 

“My beloved child,” said he, “kneel down 
beside my bed. It is on your knees that you 
should hear what I have to say ; for while listen- 
ing to me, you must implore God in his mercy 
to give you courage and resignation.” 

Annunziata fell on her knees. 

In a gentle voice, the old man related to her 
all that the reader already knows, of his impend- 
ing ruin and approaching death. He read to her 
his letter to his friend in New York, and Philip 
Mowbray’s answer. When he told her that he 
was doomed, she uttered a piercing cry, and beat 
tue air with her extended arms; she then buried 
her fuce in the bed-clothes. When she raised 
her head again, her face was deathly pale, but 
she appeared calm. When the old man had 
finished reading Puilip Mowbray’s letter, which 
the reader will remember ended with a demand 

fer Annuouziata’s hand for his son Oliver, he 
fulded it up again, saying : 

“You must keep this sacred letter, my child, 
as your sole heritage. I need scareely add, love 
hina who wrote it. 


will replace him you will have lost.” 

“Can any one replace you, father ? can any 
one replace a heart like yours? O, father, you 
will not die! Your life will be long yet, for the 
sake of my happiness and your own. Does not 
your friend in his letter tell you the same thing 
that Ldo? Theair of America will restore you. 
American physicians will bring back health to 


yer alas! alas! my beloved child,” replied Don 
Jose, “to save me now, to retard my cm even 
a few hours, would require a miracle.’ 

At the same moment that he uttered these 
words, an unexpected and unhoped for change 
for the better seemed to take place in his condi- 
tion; his heart beat less violently, and sleep 
weighed down his eyelids. 

“ My beloved child,” said he, in a feeble but 
perfectly distinct tone, “ I think I shall sleep.” 

“Thank Heaven !”’ replied Annunziata, 

“Embrace me, my child, ere I close my eyes.” 

Annunziata covered the cheeks and forehead 
of the old man with kisses. ; 

“ Yes, L am really going to sleep,” said Don 

Jose. “My darling, sit down by my side, and 
give me your hand, I wish while I sleep to feel it 
iu mine” 
- Don Jose, who up to this moment had been 
sitting up in bed, gently tell back and reclined 
his head on the pillow. ais last look was for 
Annunziata. His lips broke into a smile, then 
his eyes closed. He slept. By the vacillating 
light of the candles, Anuunziata watched her 
father’s pale face—her hand was locked in his. 

An hour passed away in this manner. The 
young girl was coudemned to ab-olute immobility 
for tear of awakening Don Jose. 

“ How calmly and sweetly he sleeps,” thought 
she. “I can scarcely hear his breathing—and 
yet for many days past his breathing has been so 
oppressed, that it caused me acute suffering when 
I heard it. My poor, dear father is certainly 
better. He will not die—O, no, no. God is too 
good to take him from me!” 

And in spite of the fatigue attending so many 
nights’ watching by the invalid’s bedside, in spite 
of the long agony of expectation and doubt on 
account of his fearfal iliness, her pale cheeks were 
colored with the hopes she had allowed to enter 
her heart. But suddenly this evanescent color 
faded away, aud the pupils of her eyes became 
sudideuly dilated with horror and fright; she 
halt opened her lips to utter a cry which she had 
not strength enous tu euuuchate. 

Apaunziata had felt the old man’s hand stiffen 
and turo icy cold in hers. She comprehended 
what had occurred; she clasped Don Jose in her 
kissing his forehead, cried : 





acns, and frantically 


“Father, awake! father, speak to me! O, 
father! father! will you wot reply?’ 
Alas! Don Jose's ps were mate forever, and 


the young girlt yund a corpse 1a ber arms. At 
the very moment that Annunziata had been in- 
dulging in hopes of bis recovery, his soul had 

















urcied it to her lips. 

“IT am here, father,"” said she. 
“T wish to speak to you on very sad subjects, 
y beloved child—maters which it is indispgn- 




















taken flight to its Maker. The orphan a tered a 
shrick of agony and tear, and fell oa the bed be- 
side her father’s body, utterly unconscious. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


sable you should know withont delay, but which | 
will cause you greater grief than you have ever 


<THE FLAG OF OUR UNIONI>* 


A YOUNG LADY'S FIRST LOVE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“ My dear daughter.” said Mr. Frampton, as 
he sat beside his only child, the image of his he- 
loved and lost Matilda, in the elegant drawing- 
room of his suburban villa; “ you know how 
much I have your interest at heart.” 


parents. I only fear you have spoiled me by 
H indulgence.” 

“T have endeavored, Matilda, to consult your 
taste in everything. But in a very important 
matter, Iam determined to consult my expe- 
rience and better judgment.” 

“A very important matter, papa ?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“ That concerns me ?” 

“That concerns yourself as well as me.” 

“What can it be?” 

“ Your settlement in life.” 

“My settlement in life! wky, Iam very well 
as Iam, papa. I’m sure I haven’t the slightest 
wish to leave you.” 

“Tbelieve it, my dear—but alas! has not 
death once already (and how unexpected!) in- 
vaded our little circle? I know not the hour 
when I may be called upon to join my beloved 
Matilda, your sainted mother—and then the idea 
of leaving you unprotected in the world with my 
large fortune, which would subject you to every 
sort of importunity and danger, would give addi- 
tional pangs to the agony of parting.” 

“ Dear futher !” 

“You are now old enough to form a connec- 
tion for life,” ¢ d Mr. F; “You 
know what my opinion of matrimony is—a mar- 
riage of prudence and of reason is sure to be 
happy ; a love-match is often, if not always, an 
unhappy one.” 

“But your own marriage, father ?” suggested 
Matilda. 

“Was a union of reason and love. But if 
reason sanction a connection, love is sure to 
follow.” 

Matilda skook her long golden curls in silent 
dissent from the proposition. 

“T only aver what I know,” said Mr. Framp- 
ton, decidedly. “ Now hear me. I have just 
had a proposition from Mr. Villers, who has 
purchased the Manly estate, about two miles 
from here ; you can see the chimneys over the 
oak woodlands. He is said to be a fine young 
man, hand » accomplished, ag ble and 
rich. And, moreover, the son of an old friend, 
whose liberality to me at the outset of my life 
was the foundation of my fortune. He asks my 

permission to address you, and I am about to 

return him a favorable answer—in which case he 

will probably be here to pass the day.” 

“‘ My dear father,” said Matilda. “This can- 

not be. I cannot listen to Mr. Villers.” 

“Why not?” inquired Mr. Frampton, with 

an air of unpleasant surprise. 

“Dear father, I love—I am pledged to an- 

other.” 








“QO, dear father, this attachment is of older 
date, before I reached my teens, when I was 
staying with Aunt Sophy.” 
“Your Aunt Sophy was a fool,” said Mr. 
Frampton, peevishly. “A disappointed old maid. 
I wonder why I was ever mad enough to let you 
make her a long visit. And so she inocculated 
you with love notions when you were ® mere 
child ?” 
“] didn’t know there was any harm in it, dear 
papa,” said the young lady, deprecatingly. 
“, of course not. But let’s hear all about 
it. Who was the happy youth who enthralled 
your maiden fancies ?” 
“Cousin Charley, papa.” 
“Charley Wilder, eh? who’s been gone to 
India these five years? Dismiss this puerile 
nonsense from your mind, my child, and be a 
woman. Why, you and Charley were mere boy 
and girl.” 
“arly impressions are the most lasting,” 
said Matilda, romantically. ‘And O, dear papa, 
we loved each so truly. He was to come back 
from the East with lots of rupees to marry me— 
and I promised never to marry any one but he 
—and we exchanged rings—and—O, dear! I 
can’t endure the idea of this odious Mr. Villers. 
I must be—I am—true to my first.” 
“ Was ever anything so provoking and non- 
sensical as this ‘’”’ cried Mr. Frampton, rising, 
and pacing the apartment in its length and 
breadth. “Aunt Sophy ought to have been ac- 
commodated with apartments at Worcester or 
Somerville. Ounce for all, Matilda, tell me, are 
you prepared to receive the addresses of Mr. 
Villers ?” 
“No, papa, I am not,” replied Matilda. ! 
“Then, Matilda,” said Mr. Frampton, setting 
his teeth, and speaking through them; “TI shall 
be compelled to employ my paternal authority 
to enforce it.” 
“QO, dear!” cried Matilda, sobbing. 
“Dry your eyes, child,” said Mr. Frampton, 
hastily. “ Dry your eyes; I can’t bear to see 
you weeping.” : 
“ And if you go onso, and tyrannize over your 
poor daughter,” said the pretty pet, following 
up her evident advantage, ‘you'll make me 
very ill—and you'll see me pine away before 
your eyes; and then, and then, I know you'll 
teel dreadfully, papa.” 

“ You've spoiled me, Matty, and I’ve spoiled 
you,” said the fond father, stroking back her 
curls and printing a kiss upon her forehead. 





“ You can do with me whatever you please.”” 

“ You are a dear, kind papa,” said the young 
| lady, affectionately. ‘And you'll write to this 
| dreadful Mr. Villers, and tell him he needn't 

come here to pester me, and you wont send me 
from you, papa, but let me be your companion 
| and playmate till—till Charley comes back.” 

“Vil dismiss Mr. Villers,” said Frampton, 


, Yousi . et” 1 romantic 
“but as for Cousin Charler—when he comes | you have been untrue to me and the i 


back, it will he time enouzh to see what we shell 
} do with him.”” 
| Thank sou, papa!” cried Miss Matilda. 
| “After this exciting discussion,” said Mr 


“Dear papa—you are the kindest and best of 





Frampton, “I presume you don’t care to see any 
visitors, any more than myself—so we’?! be de- 
nied to everybody this morning. And I'll send 
Peter off with the letter directly, to prevent this 
Mr Villers from paying us his threatened visit.” 

The young lady retired to her apartment, and 
her father to his study, where he indited the 


Peter, to carry to its destination. In the mean- 
time, the young gentleman who was the subject 
of the controversy between the father and daugh- 
and being a person of considerable forwardness 
and self-possession, walked into the drawing- 


pictures. 

“Mr. and Miss Frampton at home ?” ased 
Villers. 

“ Not exactly,” answered Peter, with a know- 
ing look. 

“ Ah, T understand, they’re dressing—be down 
presently ; well, I'll wait, must see ’em—impor- 
tant business—take no denial, you understand,” 
and the young man slipped a half dollar into the 
valet’s hand. 

“ Thank yon, sir; make yourself at home, sir. 
Here’s some pretty pictures to look at, and some 
pretty books on the centre table. I’ll do my 
best to make you comfortable, sir—but just now 
I must be going. I’ve got to carry this letter 
over to Manly place. Mr. Villers lives there 


threatened epistle, and gave it to his man-servant | 


ter, arrived at the villa, and finding no obstacle, 


room, where Peter found him examining the | 


ao 


“What did I tell you, sir?” interrupted Mr 
Frampton, bursting into the room. “ You shall 
not address such expressions to my daughter. | 

| And I wonder you're not ashamed to show your | 
face here at all.” ' 

“ What do you mean, sir!’ cried Villers. 

“What do I meant Why, I have just this 
moment received a letter from my London cor- 
rspondent; he tells me of your career in that 
metropolis, afier your return from the East In- 

| dies by the overland route—of your dissipation 

| —of your borrowing money on the credit of the 
family, using my name, sir.” | 

“ Worse and worse!” thought poor Villers, 

“O, T cannot endure this!” cried Matilda. 

|; “You see, daughter,” said Mr. Frampton, 

“ what sort of a fellow he has turned out io be. | 
My correspondent refers me to you, sir, fora | 
confession of a disgraceful love affair, which 
crowned your career in Efigland.” 

“O, false, false man!” cried Matilda—and | 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes, she retired | 
to her own room. 

“Dear uncle,” said Villers, sorrowfully! “T | 
will confess everything. 





I only came here to do 
so. But you must give me time to collect my- 
self—to justify myself as far as I am able.” 

“T should very much like to hear a justifica- 
tion of such a course of conduct,” said Mr. 
Frampton, sneeringly. “ However, as I have 


Yy 


first love, now—and the memory of the heart! 


You know you recognited this gentieman,” 


pointing to Villers, “at first sight.” 

“T have been very foolish, papa,” said Matil- 
da, looking down and blushing. 

“As for you, scape-grace,” said Mr. Framp- 
ton, addressing Wilder, “I suppose I must for- 
give you, on condition of your reforming. Go 
home to your wife pow, and ina few days Ill 
think of something for you two do, and perhaps 
give you a good start.” 

“ Generous man!” Wilder commenced, press 
ing his beaver to his heart. 

* Phat'll do,” interrupted Frampton, peevish- 


ily. “Thate theatrical speeches. Away with 


you.” 


“ By, by, uncle,” said Wilder. “ Cousin Ma- 


| tilda, wish you joy—remember the rings—moon- 


light—VPaul and Virginia—great faun—ha, ha!” 
And he was off. 

Villers sped so well in his wooing, that before 
the expiration of a month, he led the blushing 
Matilda to the bridal altar, but she had previous 
ly exacted # promise that he would never men- 
tion “ Cousin Charley,” or “ First Love.” 





oes 
NATURAL HISTORY OF SEALS. 
The inhabitants of Ireland relace Many anec- 


dotes of the seals, or sea dogs, particularly that 
Species called landselur. They say thar these 





now, perhaps you know, sir.” 


trouble. You can go now.” 


read as follows : 


cannot be realized. I find my daughter's heart 
pre-occupied. A juvenile attachment to her 
cousin, Charley Wilder, whom she has not seen 
for seven years, renders her heart inaccessible to 
approaches from any other. She therefore de- 
clines the honor of your acquaintance. as, after 
your proposition, she would find it impossible to 
meet you with equanimity. Regretting deeply, 
ete.—” 


“Very well, I’m in a precious pretty predica- 
ment!” thought Mr. Villers. “ Cavalierly dis- 
missed and rejected for a boyish suitor. I have 
heard so much of the girl, that I was already 
deeply in love with her, and my impatience to 
behold her led me, absurdly enough, to come 
here before I was sure of a welcome to the house. 
What can Ido? I don’t like to beat a retreat, 
without effecting the object of my visit. Vet, Mr. 
Clarence Villers, it seems, is denied the honor of 
a reception. What if I could pass myself off for 
somebody else? Ha, a thought strikes me. What 
if I assume the name aud ftlv of this confounded 
She hasn’t see: 


eousin Y - - . 
be an orp sata ALUM LT Wi Mad f growA aps you Mave uved venedth this roof, un- | on ~ any rae gy hy coming. Now then. 
not now . ’ 7“ 
der my very eye. 


It’s the paternal.»>""" 
“Good morning, sir,” said Mr. Frampton, 
stiffly, as he entered the drawing room. “ Whom 
have I the pleasure of addressing ?” 

“Uncle, dear uncle! don’t you know me?” 
cried Villers, rushing melo-dramatically into his 
arms. “Have you forgotten little Charley, 
your own nephew ?” 

“What! Charley Wilder!” said Mr. Framp- 
ton, extricating himself from the embrace, and 
resettling his neck in his starched cravat. ‘‘ How 
do, Charley ?” 

“ You don’t seem glad to see me,” said Villers. 
“O, yes—very glad to see you, nephew.” 

“T am dying to see Matilda!” 

“Umph!” said Mr. Frampton, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“What's the matter?” cried Villers. 
“Nephew, I’ve heard of that javenile affair, 
that boy and girl engagement, and don’t approve 
of it at all. You will please remember that I 
have other views for Matilda, and whatever you 
say to her, no nonsense, mind. Why didn’t you 
let us know you were coming ¢” 

“T came back so unexpectedly.” 

“ Well, you can tel! me about it another time.” 
Mr. Frampton retired, and sent Matilda with 
great reluctance, to see the supposed Charles. 
“Why, my dear Charles !’’ cried the young 
girl, as she bounded into the room; “ Tam so 
glad to see you. What a surprise!) And how 
you have grown !” 

“ «Do you find me much altered, Matilda?” 
cried the young man, gazing rapturously on the 
beautiful face of the young girl, lit up as it was 
with pleasure and animation. 

“©, no, Charley; you've grown taller, but 
your features are the same—the same eyes, the 
same smile. I should have known you anywhere. 
The heart is never deceived. I kept your like- 
ness in my heart, and I find the original agrees 
with it.” 

“Very philosophical and very true,” thought 
Mr. Villers. “You, dear girl,” he said, aloud, 
“are more beautiful than ever. You were a 
sylph when we parted—now you are verily an 


angel.” : 
S And did you remember your promise about 


the moon, Charley ‘” ; 
“The moon!” repeated Villers, bewildered. 


the moon arrangement perfectly.” 
her beautiful fingers; ‘‘here’s your ring. 
er. Ah, you have it not!” 


“T haven't got it about me just now,’ 
mered Villers, much agitated. 


stam 





“A letter, aha!” cried Villers. “ Well, I’m 
going to make a visit there myself, presently, and 
I can take charge of the letter, and save you the 


When alone, Villers tore open the letter, and 


“My pear Mr. VItitErs :—Believe me when 
T tell you that I am deeply sensible of the honor 
proposed by an alliance with the son of an old 
friend. The propositien was flattering to the 
pride of my paternal heart; but alas! our hopes 


“O, yes, I looked at the moon, I remember | 


“ And see,” said the young lady, extending 
Now | 
b ‘ your neph- 
rouns n, bowing, “ who assumed yo } | 
r — t that one, the oth- | Young man, 
let me see your hand—no, no , 


no desire to press a fallen man, I will leave you 
to yourself for a few moments; but remember, 
that any attempt at deception will less, 
and will draw down upon your head the Mullest 
measure of my displeasure.” 

With these words, Mr. Frampton arranged his 
dressing gown with all the dignity of a Roman 
consul folding his toga, and looked back unut- 
terable things at the paralyzed Villers, as he 
slowly retired from the drawing-room. 

“A very pretty responsibility and a nice char- 
acter I've assumed with the name of Matilda’s 
cousin !” thought Villers. “ Instead of stepping 
into the good graces of the family, I’ve offended 
the father and exasperated the daughter. How 
to get out of this scrape passes my comprehen- 
sion. Ha! who comes here ?” 

The person who prompted this exclamation, 
was a sort of shabby genteel young man, with a 
bloated countenance, an air of mingled impu- 
dence and embarrassment, who swaggered into 
the drawing-room and nodded to its occupant. 

“ Guv’nor at home ?” said the nice youth. 
“Mr. Frampton?” asked Villers. 

“Same,” said the vulgar young man. 

“He will be here presently. 
down, sir?” 

“ Thank’ee, rather stand—want to stretch my 
legs, cramped riding. I say, good apartments, 
eh? Stylish furniture—French knick-knacks, 
and all that sort of thing. Friend of the family, 
sir?” 

“Yee or.” 

“Happy to make your acquaintance. My 
name is Wilder—Charley Wilder—governor’s 
nephew—home by the Asia—been abroad seven 
Perceive the pot? Pan—poor—very. Lots 
of ’em—weil enough for a dinner-table—punster 
pick your pocket-—Dr. Johnson—queer old buf- 
fer—deep though, very.” 

This incoherent speech gave Villers time to 
recover from the surprise occasioned by the un- 
expected appearance of the man whose name he 
had so unluckily assumed. 

“My dear sir,” said he, “ you present your- 
self ata very inopportune moment. Mr. Framp- 
ton is exasperated against you—his daughter 
scarcely less so.” 

“Ah, I know,” said the real Charley, nodding. 
“Uncle strait laced—nephew, sad dog—money 
matters—London—dissipation. 
mantic, very—heart from heart forced to part— 
lockets—locks of hair—change of rings—true 
till death—yours ever—humbug! hi 
Must see the governor, though.” 

“He wont see you.” 

“ Then I must go.” 

“ Stay,” said Villers; “I have an idea. Mr. 
Frampton expects a visit from a neighbor he 
has never seen, Mr. Villers. Suppose you bor- 
row his name for a while, till you can ascertain 
ifit be prudent to make yourself known.” 
“Good idea—very,” said Charley. “ Villers 
—good name—aristocratic unds well” 

As he spoke, Mr. Frampton and his daughter 
re entered the drawing-room. 

“Mr. Frampton, I presume?” said Charley. 
“My name sir,” said Mr. Frampton. 

“ Dropped in without sending my name—Vil- 
lers, sir—did myself the honor to call.” 

“Mr. Villers,” said Frampton, shaking his 
hand, “Iam happy to see you. I did intend to 
decline this honor, but circumstances have since 
occurred,” glancing at his daughter and the real 
Mr. Villers, “which have materially changed 
my views and hers. 
tached to her cousin, but since she has discover- 


Wont you sit 


Daughter ro- 








My daughter, sir, was at- 


ed certain matters touching his career, she is 
willing to listen to reason and receive the atten- 
tions of an honorable man.” 

“ Blessings on her for it!’ cried Villers. 
“Then you give up her hand peaceably, neph- 
ew?” said Mr. Frampton, addressing him. 

“Ts he your nephew ?” cried Wilder. 





animals are very observant; and when they ob- 
Serve any new object upon the land, they ap- 
proach towards it, which has suggested to the 
inhabitants the idea of catching them in two 
ways. They spread nets in the straits and bays 
through which the seals pass; and then on a 
dark evening they make a fire on the shore with 
Shavings, and other combustible substances, that 
exhale a strong smell; the seal attracted by the 
scent, swims towards the fire, and is taken in 
nets. Sometimes these animals are met with at 
considerable distance up the country, being at- 
tracted in a dark myht by the common light of a 
house. They are easily tamed; and the people 
putthem, when young, into pounds, and feed 
them daily, by which they become as tractable 
4s & common dog, ran about the yard, and follow 
the master of the house or any one else who may 
call them by name. In some years the seal is 
almost starved. When, for instance, the winter 
is severe, fish and insects are scarce, and the sea- 
weed by which they are nourished is carried off 
by the ice and breakers; then they are found so 
lean and weak that it is impossible for them to 
escape, and they are easily taken; their fat is 
consequently wasted, and nothing is found in 
their stomach but a few marine plants and stones. 
—Tour in Ireland. 


THE MARVELS OF CHEMISTRY. 


These are among the wonders of modern times, 
threatening to alter the course of commerce and 
to reverse the tide of human industry, She has 
discovered, it is said, a substitute for the cochi- 
neal insect in a beautitul dye prodacible trom 
guano. She has shown that a supply of animal 
food may be obtained cheaper, by simply boiling 
down the juices of the flesh of cattle now wasted 
and thrown aside in some regions, and imparting 
the extract in a state of concentration. And she 
has pointed out that one of the earths which eon- 
stitute the ghee are material of our globe con- 
tains a metal, as light as glass, as malleable and 
superseding the metals in common use, and thas 
of rendering metallurgy an employment, not of 
certain districts only, but of every part of the 
earth to which science and civilization have 
penetrated. And these are but fragments in 
the history of chemical science.—Scientiyic 
American. 








‘ . 
Our Curious Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union] 

A Veteran. 

The Independent, of Constantina, Algeria, men- 
tions the death in that town of a dog named DBel- 
lona, at the extraordinary age of thirty-four years. 
The dog formerly belonged to the soldiers of ove of 
the batteries of artillery at the siege of Constantina, 
and successively accompanied three regiments of 
the line in their expeditions. It had one of its legs 
broken by a musket-shot in 1831, during an en- 
gagement in Kabylia. It has remained in posses- 
sion of its last master for eleven vears. It may be 
as well to state that the age of twenty is considered 
about the extreme limit of a dog's existence. Ho- 
mer, it may be remembered, represents Argus, the 
faithful dog of Ulysses, which dies of joy at again 
beholding his master, as having arrived at that age. 


A brave Sailor. | ; 
In the rigging of the impromptu steering-gear of 
the Great Eastern an act of great bravery occurred 

A seaman descended by a rope from the stern of 


the ship, with a knife in his mouth, to cut through 








It was a 
task of no common risk, for with every roll of the 
ship, and every dash of the waves, he was violently 


some entanglement which had arisen. 


submerged. But he persevered, cut through the 
entanglement, and on being hauled up reecived 
from the passengers and captain some well-earned 
gratuities. The passengers and crew expected 
every moment the ship would founder, 


Romantic. 

A romantic marriage recently took place in Vi 
enna between Prince Leopold, of Saxe oburg, 
cousin of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, and a 
Mademoiselle Constance Gieget. The voung prince 
said as he could not have kings at hie wedding, he 


would have the relations of his humiile born bride. 
The young lady was attired in asimple dress of 


brown silk. This is the first instance of a Coburg 





“Tam sorry to say it,” said Frampton. 
| ‘No, no, that wont do!” cried Wilder. “T 
| am the identical nephew—the long lost Wilder— 


Yes, how we agreed to look at the moon at | the prodigal son—back for the —. <ahsed 
oes; 'be tin ; » | give-forget—happy all round!” cried Charley, 
the same hour of night and think of each other # give—forget—happy all rour arie) 

| 


falling at his uncle's feet. 
“Then who are you '” cried Frampton, tarn- 
ing in angry astonishment to Villers. 


| ew’s name because his own was no passport to 
’ 


| the presence of this young lady 
{| “You didn't gain mach by assuming my 





ad cue a : - | pame,” said Wilder, with a comic look, rising. 
“ Your agitation betrays you,” said Matilda; | Ll , : . ee bee ae 
| vou know how solemnly we pledged each other Oaly a clam to this young J , 
im. ef i c | said Villers 
when we exchanged those rings. ©, Charley, | said er 


girl burst into tears. 
“Now confound this incognito!” thouzh 
hs t ” 
| here. Dearest, adored Matilda !”"— 


As, oe 
itlers. “Tam getting into a desperate scrape | ed to, 





“That I forfeited long ago,” said Wilder, 
“ when I married a ballet girl in London.” 

t | “ That was the affair my correspondent allad- 

“I'm glad it is no 

Bat, daughter, what do you think of 


said Frampton. 
| worse. 


“Clarence Villers at your service,” said the | 


marrying for love instead of money, and it may be 
} imagined that the rage of the bridegroom's family 
| Was eXcessive. 

| Chinese Etiquette. 

| Of the Chinese emperor every one, even thoee of 


| hi« own chamber, «tand in the greatest imainable 


save with the use of hie crand and glorieus tithe 


| awe, and on no pretext does anv one address hin 
| 

It is the etiquette in the Chinese court for the em 
peror’s physician to apply the same tithes to bie die 


‘ 


| eases as to himerlIi—and according)y they talk of 


His im 


| perial and Godlike Ityspepsia,” and ~ iii Eternal 


| “His High and Mighty Stomachache 


and Never-Ending Dipthberna.” 


| 
| A Curiosity. 


Some weeks since, while digging on a grave! 


} bank on Colonel Menard’+ lend, near Mackinaw 
} LiL, the workmen excavated a tusk which mearared 
} nine feet in length and twenty-three mehes in cir- 
| cumterence. The tusk was found sixteen feet | 


low the surface, and i as white a» chalk 



































We see not, know not; all our way 

Is night—with Thee alone is day. 

From out the torrents troubled drift, 

Above the storm our prayer we lift, 
Thy will be done! 


The flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 
But who are we to make complaint, 
Or dare to plead in times like these 
The weakness of our love of ease? 

Thy will be done! 


We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burden up, nor ask it less, 
And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve, or die for Thee, 
Whose will be done! 


Though dim as yet in tint and line, 
We trace Thy picture's wise design, 
And thank Thee that our age supplies 
The dark relief of sacrifice. 

Thy will be done! 


And if, in our unworthiness, 

Thy sacrificial wine we press, 

If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 

Our feet are seamed with crimson scars, 
Thy will be done! 


If, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power, 
And, blest by Thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty's eternal gain, 
Thy will be done! 


Strike, Thou the Master, we thy keys, 

The anthem of the destinies! 

The minor of thy loftier strain, 

Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BATTLE OF QUEENSTON HEIGHTS. 
A REMINISCENCE OF OCTOBER 13, 1812. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Seven miles above the confluence of the Niag- 
ara River with Lake Ontario the abrupt and pre- 
cipitate banks of the former suddenly fall one- 
fourth of their imposing height, forming a bold 
declivity, known as the Mountain Ridge, which 
extends east and west for a number of miles into 





<THE FLAG OF OUR 


which a destructive and galling fire was poured | oners of war. And thus ended this remarkable 
down upon the invaders Several of the boats | battle, in which, in the language of a Canadian | 
were sunk or disabled by it, and others compelled | historian, “nothing could possibly exceed the 
to drop some distance below the intended land- | heroic bravery manifested on both sides.” Spe- | 
ing-place, and most of which latter returned to cial commendation was accorded by the mag- | 
the American side. The loss during the passage nanimous fue to mary of the American officers— | 
was considerable, both in killed and wounded, | among others, t2 Colonel Scott, now lieutenant- | 


bullet wounds before stepping from his boat. | armies. He was at this time a young officer, but | 
When, however, the landing was successfully especially distinguished himeelf in his efforts to | 
effected, the Americans acted with the utmost | rally and reform his command near the close of | 
gallantry and despatch. A detachment under | the conflict. 
Captain Wool succeeded in clambering up a | 
steep path among the rocks, which had been left | tragic death, in being driven over the rocky and 
unguarded, and in gaining the rear of the battery | precipitous bank, aud dashed upon the rocks be- 
on the heights. The latter was immediately | low; while others were drowned in futile attempts | 
taken and silenced, the gunners being driven | to swim the river. The loss in killed, however, 
from their pieces down the hill. | was inconsiderable upon either side, in propor- 
The action now became general, and volleys | tion to the numbers engaged ; that of the Ameri- 
of musketry were exchanged in quick succession. | cans probably preponderating. A truce was 
The American troops, however, inspirited with agreed upon the following day, to allow General 
their successes, were fast gaining ground and | Van Rensselaer an opportunity to reclaim the 
pressing their enemies back, when the arrival of | bodies of his men fallen in the battle. 
General Brock, the commander of the forces of But all the advantages gained by this victory 
the province, and an officer of much ability, | were more than outweighed in the loss of Gene- 
bravery and experience, infused new spirit into | ral Brock, which was severely felt and deplored 
the conflict. Under his lead the scattered forces | throughout the province. He was a soldier of 
of the enemy were rallied and brought to the | acknowledged ability, of European as well as 
charge with such vigor, that the Americans were | Canadian rey ion, and dand beloved 
in turn forced back, almost to the edge of the | by friends and enemies alike, Minute guns were 
steep bank. But again the tide of battle turned; | discharged upon the American side, in token of 
after a close and destructive volley, the heroic | mournful respect, as his body was borne to its 
young Captain Wool led the charge, and the | resting-place at Fort George on the following 
British were driven in confusion down the hill. | day. In 1824 his remains were buried on 
In attempting to rally them the unfortunate | Queenston Heights, and an imposing Tuscan 
Brock was shot through the breast, and almost | column erected over them, This, in the year 
instantly expired. His aid, Lieutenant-Colonel | 1840, was mutilated and cracked from summit to 
McDowell, was also killed ; and disheartened by | pedestal, and the interior entirely blown out, by 
these calamities, the enemy fled at all points, | the act of a desperado, Ben Lett by name, who 
leaving the Americans masters of the field and | placed a quantity of powder beneath it and fired 
the village of Queenston. _— it, with the result mentioned, afterward making 
Thus passed the morning ; and considering the | ood his escape. Subsequently the present strik- 
engagement ended and the victory secured, Gen- | ;,, g and elegant shaft was reured in its place, and 
eral Van Rensselaer re-crossed the river,to make | qogicated to the memory of General Sir Isaac 
arrangements for permanently fortifying the Brock, upon the anniversary of the battle, Octo- 
heights. In the first hours of the afternoon the | },.. 13, 1859, with imposing ceremonies, and in 
British again advanced to the attack, having | 1. presence of a vast concourse, civil and mili- 
been reinforced by a body of Chippewa Indians; | tary, Both Brock and his aid rest beneath it; 
but they were again compelled to fall back before | 244 it rises above them in a gracefal Roman 
the ardor of the invaders, and the latter still held composite column, supported by two pedestals, 
the mastery of the field. _ | and crowned by a heroic statue of the deceased 
But as the day wore on the battle was again | onoral seventeen feet in height. A spiral stair- 
renewed, and now under peculiar and serious cit- | (ace ascends to the summit of the column, from 
cumstances. A strong reinforcement of British | \nich a magnificent prospect of the adjacent 
regulars, under the lead of General Sheaffe, ap- 





the brave General Van Rensselaer receiving four — general and commander-in-chief of the American | : 


A number of the defeated army met with a | = 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


R. S.—Sound moves about thirteen miles in a min- | 
ute. So that if we hear a clap of thunder half a 
minute after the tlash, we may calculate that the | 
discharge of electricity is six and a half miles off. | 

H. L. D.—Real estate is the safest investment. | 
Next to that the government loan, no doubt. | 

Annte.—You can tind a Floral Interpreter at al- | 
most any of our city bookstores. 


tion, when he suddenly recozuiecd in the pietare 
all that he had himseit a litle while before er 

dared. The recollection quite satued hin—hbe 
faltered, and became tmarticutate even to sob!iog 


I cannot describe the etlect prodaced through the 
court.” 

Mach might be said in this connection of the 
romance of lawyers’ hives. That the profession 
doves not extinguish the finer qualities of feeling 
and imagination, might be shown by a bundred 
instances. Scott was an advocate—so is Proctor 
(Barry Cornwall) and Talford ; yet their imagi 


native works are far from being dry reading, as 


all the world will acknowledge. In fact, a little 
legal discipline is perhaps one of the best prepa 
rations for a literary career. 

Perhaps these few remarks will serve in a de 
gree to vindicate a noble profession against some 


| of the many charges aud prejudices that militate 
| against it. 


Porter W.—Three or four dozen fowls are quite | —- 2 — 


enough to keep together; more than this hardiy 
ever do well. : : 
Sunscripen, Derry, N. H.—Address him at this 
office. ; 
L. M —The custom of smoking bas increased one 
quarter in ten years, in England, Our friend, 
the Hon. Grantley Berkley, must see to it that 
his people don't take to spitting. ‘ ne 
Hisrortan.—Sir David Brewster, in his “ Life of 
Newton,” says that neither Pemberton nor Whis- 
ton, who received from Newton himself the his- 
tory of his first ideas of gravity, records the story 
of the falling apple. es ; 
Fiorist.—By several eminent authorities the high 
table lands forming a considerable portion of the 
State of Missouri have been pronounced pre-em!- 
nently adapted to vine culure, and it is predicte 
that they will eventually constitute the great 
vine country of the United States. : 
Qvenist.—The walls of brick houses are sometimes 
liable to become damp in wet weather. Damp 
may be prevented from exuding from walls by 
first drying them thoroughly, and then covering, 
them with the following mixture:—In a quart of 
linseed oil boil three ounces of litharge and — 
ounces of resin. Apply this in successive coats, 
and it will forma tard varnish on the wall after 
the fifth coating. ‘ 
Viaror.—Of the two, the former is more excusable 
than the latter. We think bashfulness is more 
frequently connected with good sense than we 
find " ; and imp e, on the other 
hand, is often the effect of downright stupidity. 
Reaver.— Vignette is a French term, designating 
the ornamental engraving, without a border, 
which is sometimes placed in the title-page of a 
book, at the head or termination of a chapter, ete. 
Parent.—Franklin well remarks:—* Where I see 
a house well furnished with books and papers, 
there [ see intelligent and well-informed chil- 
dren; but if there are no books or papers, the 
children are ignorant, if not profligate.” 











LAW AND LAWYEBS. 
It is a somewhat singular inconsistency of ha- 


| ON SMOKING, 
| 


There has been considerable ink spilled on 

} this subject, both in prose wud ,vvtry, and as the 

habit is growing on the yout of this country 

with alarming rapidity, we think that every one 
| of any influence should show its pernicious effects, 

and endeavor to dissuade the young trom form- 
| ing a taste for the use of tobacco, Charles 
Sprague says of his cigar: 

Yes, social friend, | love thee well, 
lu learned doctors’ spits; 
Thy clouds all orher clouds dispel, 
And lap me io delight 

The Rev. Walter Colton, equally enthusiastic, 
thus eulogizes the “ weed :” 
Thy quiet «pirit lulls the laboring brain, 

Lures back to thought toe dights of vacant mirth, 
Consoles the mourner, soothes the couch of pain, 
Abd breatnes contentment round the humble hearth; 
While savage warriors, sof.@ued by thy breath, 
Unbind the captive hate had doomed to death 
There are those upon whose systems the use of 
tobacco is comparatively harmless; to such it 
gives infinite pleasure, and it is of such a one that 
Somerville says: 

Joyous he sits, and impotent of thought, 
Pulls away care and sorrow trom hie heart. 

No one will deny that there is a great charm 
in the indulgence, but what we have written re- 
lates to the bright side of the subject. Now let 
us refer the reader to afew /fucts, such as it is 
well for him to consider, whether he be just ac- 
quiring the habit of using tobacco, or whether he 
be already confirmed as a smoker. Dr. J. C, 
Warren says: 








EX TRAV AGANCR. 

li has ofern boon asserted—eo often te 
to have pateed into an axiom —that the 

of the proviigal & the life blood of the px 
ts the cxcase of laveeh amphuryor, « 
their bowrds wuh laxeroas viemde eho 

gaosts with the costhest wines, who te « 
other io the splendor of their dresses, the 
cy of their equipages, and the namby 

servants, those “pageant of theér folly 
hagh! 
city as Dare, for instance.) there woul 


¥y artificial condinen of soctety 


be a necessity for lanury, 4 woukl soe 
activity to bastoess, and really to emric’ 
Yet in those commanitics where laxar 
tained its height, there bs alew the greates 
Tue palace and the bowel stand site 
the velvet robe of the lady of fashion be 
soiled rags of the starving mendice 
one fair bead us pillowed oa down, ton t 
have been as fair bat for pinching wee 
vice induced by destitation, reet ay 
The cause of these effects is thas ot 
French writer on political eootomy 
thousand dollars are expended im & 
horses for show and servants, when 
of their borses and servants ls once en 
remains nothing. Bat, on the contre 
two thousand dollars have been en 
useful works—for instance, in drain: 
proving land, they have pot only 
(farm) servants and (working) horse: 
have created a productive power of | 
two thousand dollars. There has t+ 
mentation of wealth, both for the pr: 
the country, In both hypotheses mec 
culated, bat what « difference in the + 
stead of impressing movement and 
business, luxury tends to enfoeble it 
destroys capital (labor and implemer 
return or compensation, and conseq 
hilates their productive force. Neitt 
that in increasing wants laxary im 
for labor; it merely excites beyond 
avidity for wealth, whether honest! 
estly acquired. History teaches tu» 
is developed freely and extensively 
those who have acquired their m 
labor, either by war, gambling, ir 
arts of courtiers. Luxury tends ale 
gerate inequality of condition, My 
exaggerated personal consumptio 
attests egotiem and vanity, Polit: 
blames it equally because it exh 


New York and Canada. Nowhere upon earth country is affurded, embracing river, lake, forest, “Of the three modes of using tobacco, smok- and always engenders pauporien 


man nature, that while the law, as a general 


can a more striking example of the mighty mu- 
tations of Nature in her works be seen than here ; 
for geologists inform us that at some unknown 


peared, moving rapidly up the river; they were 
joined a short distance in the rear of the heights 
by another detachment equally strong from Chip- 


plain and villages. The monument is finished 
with the utmost regard to architectural effect, 
and is altogether one of the noblest structures of 


thing, is regarded with reverence, lawyers are 
held in little estimation by the mass. Men who | munity. Tobacco, employed in this way, being 


pewa; and after thus forming a junction, this 


have spent long lives in studying the complicated 


ing is that which seems to have insinuated itself 
most extensively among the youth of our com- 


When people spend more than th 
their labor, they rapidly impoverts 


. vain extray cannot be 
drawn in with the vital breath, conveys its pot and vain extravagancos 














time—probably thousands of years back in the 
history of the world—this ridge was actually the 
southern limit of the lake, which has in the lapse 
of generations slowly receded a distance of seven 
miles, leaving its former bed a populous and fer- 
tile tract of country, diversified by all the marks 


the kind in America. It is indeed, with one ex- 
ception,* the loftiest monumental or statuary 
column in the known world. At the four cor- 
ners of the lower base are pedestals supporting 
figures in full antique armor, each bearing a 
shield, with a Gorgon’s head in relief. At the 


i i y he law of 

A i sonous influences into every part of the lungs. in a community where ¢ 

machinery of the law, who — gana “ i There the noxious fluid is entangled in the mui- nized. When a small number co 

sources, tracked the fountains of justice and | | 14, spongy air-cells, and has time to exert its measure, the privetions of thes 

equity through various lands, examined its the- pernicious influences on the blood, not in vivify- aie examen, ant (lie ae 
icati but in vitiating it. The blood imbibes the ‘ ‘ 

ory and application, brought the lore of ages, | ing, but in vitiating predate Sg Hag 


i i i ic principle 1 circulates it 
ex- | stimulant narcotic principle, anc 
and the acumen of the highest intellect to the through the whole system. It produces, in con- oor eouatty the eaueien el lene 


formidable body moved slowly forward in front 
of the American position. The force thus dis- 
played consisted of one thousand men, the ma- 
jority of whom were regulars; the Americans, 
upon the other hand, although about equal in 











of civilization.* And, more singularly still, it 
is generally believed that the Falls of Niagara 
had once their location here, and have, in their 
—— wre, vr-wnerr Troun~ 


eee egmnee 
dation, gaining at length their present position. 

It was here, in the very centre of natural won- 
ders like these, and in the midst of some of the 
most imposing scenery of the American conti- 
nent, that the armies of the frontier met in hos- 
tile engagement on the 13th day of October, in 
the year 1812. A brief glance at the stirring 
and memorable events of the day must be of in- 

« terest to the general reader. 

The traveller, approaching this locality from 
almost any point of the compass, cannot fail to 
have his attention arrested by the lofty and beau- 
tifal monument which springs upward from the 
summit of Queenston Heights, commemorative 
alike of the battle, and of the distinguished leader 
of the British forces, who fell upon that occasion. 
Should he enter the quiet cemetery of the village 
of Lewistown upon the opposite bank, and al- 
most in the shadow of the mountain ridge, his 
eye will be quite as likely to rest upon the plain 
marble stone, which, as its inscription, still plain- 
ly legible, informs us, was erected forty-cight 
years ago, “in testimony of the highest respect 
and esteem which Major-General Stephen Van 
Rensselaer bore to Captain George Nelson, of 
the Sixth Regiment of United States Infantry, 
who fell in the attack upon Queenston Heights,” 
and which bears the suggestive and appropriate 
epitaph, “Here sleeps a soldier—here a brave 
man rests !’” 

These, and many other equally conspicuous 
meaporials of a deeply interesting and historical 
sevent, will arouse his curiosity in regard to its 
details, and probably turn his steps to the light 
end graceful suspension bridge which spans the 
wushing water immediately below the scene of 
che battle, and across to the spot where the white 
column erowns the steep ascent—a silent warder, 
rearing itself upward from the centre of the field 
of the fray. 

The invasion of Canada having been resolved 
upon, a force of several thousand men, under 
command of General Van Rensselaer, and styled 
“The Army of the Centre,” was assembled at 
Lewiston. The geeater portion of this body was 
composed of raw militia, never in actual service ; 
and it was by the cowardice of these that the 
battle was ultimately lost. The morning of the 
13th of October, the earliest day practicable, was 
selected for the crossing ; and before daylight the 
boats were busily plying in the swift current be- 
tween the sbores, engaged in landing the invad- 
rs in the enemy’s country. 

A body of somewhat more than one thousand 
American troops was thus transferred to the Ca- 
nadian shore, but under such disadvantages as 
threatened a defeat at the outset. The current 

’ of the river at this point is crossed with number- 
less counter eddies and whirls, rendering the man- 
agement of a boat exceedingly difficult, and often 

a - In addition to this the enemy had 
erected two batteries, one upon the heights, and 
the other some distance below, from both of 





* The discovery of shells, stones, ete., in different por- 
tions of this region, whieh, from their formaticn, rust 

are been formeriy deeply ~abmerged in the water, pues 
ths SJuguuas teury be) oud w deubs. 


numbers, were totally deficient in the skill and 
military experience which their foes were able to upon shields. Upon the northern side of this 


bring against them. It was at the eee Cone of | second pedestal is sculPared a representation of ' 
the war_and the invaders. called hastily fram she anctedecn” 
combated the enemy upon their own soil. st 


corners of the upper base are four lions rampant 


ed upon the brow of the heights, a short distance closed stone sarcophagus in the interior are ap- prison by gentlemen in difficulties, whose finan 


angle towards the river; that of the Americans Brocks hanging against the wall near by, with close by the ingenuity and perseverance of prose 


being assisted by two field pieces. The volleys ie ra biel as peculiarly descriptive of sagt ot Sn prehionion; Hee 

given and returned were sharp and fatal, the en- | spirit in which the work was performed : 

emy following with a bayonet charge of their two “Upper Canada has dedicated this monument to th 
. ‘ memory of the late Mason-Gex : nig i aes : 

wings. Unable to withstand the movement, the | K. B., Provincial avd [Estee tL ook Come pe om ~ as medicine has its quacks, and 

extremities of the American line were forced pane Bey Hy cage ir Kort begeine: whose remains the stage its sticks, the law has men who are no 

4 a e¢ Vau ‘ . : Re 
back upon the main body, and the latter conse- | ing enemy, he fell in action meat thee meen cavad: | credit to the legal profession—men “ who steal 
quently thrown into disastrous confusion and dis- | And’ Soman ty Gat pot i 454 year of Lisage. Revered the livery of heaven to serve the devil in.” It 
 ’ le whom and do ae ayes ie 
order. This, in fact, was the turning point of plored by, the 8 Vereign to whose rll gary Bo has its Sampson Brasses as well as its Erskines 
aa evo . ™ re 20% . e 

the fight; the superiority of the British in field ; — Websters ; its Justice Shallows as well as its 

manaavres had gained them the day, and al- The grounds surrounding the monument, them- second Daniels.” 

though the Americans retreated with as much selves the scene of the closing battle, are beauti- But to witness the real greatness of the law 

order as could be expected, the day was now fully embellished, a broad carriage-drive leading | OP should be present at a capital trial, in which 

virtually lost to them. up the ascent from a stone lodge at the gateway, | Some individual is arranged for the perpetration 
Alarmed by this critical position of affairs Northward from the column, and at the foot of | Of @ mysterious and dreadful crime. It is then 

General Van Rensselaer again crossed the river, the heights, is the spot where Brock received his | that the intellect of a practical lawyer is taxed to 

’ q . . « 
to hasten the embarkation of the militia; but death-wound. A stone was laid over it by the the utmost, on whichever side he may be engaged, 


“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law.” 


The lines of the contending armies were form- priate. On brazen plates in the masonry of the of the hard hits we refer to have been penned in 


po cee , the motto, “ vincit veritas.” The outer inecrip- cuting attorneys. It is not to be wondered at 
g nearest to it. At two in the afternoon the tion, placed upon the northern side of or InscriP | shat such persons should have often indulged in 
ng began upon both sides, that of the British ee oe eee : 


with the deepest mortification and anger he learn 


retrieved the crowning disaster of the day, and 
saved the victory; but nothing could induce the 
twelve hundred cowardly men who stood upon the 
American shore, coolly contemplating the spec- 
tacle of the battle opposite, to cross the stream. 
The reason which they assigned was, that they 
were called into service for the defince of this 
frontier, and were not expected by the govern- 
ment, and could not be compelled, to assume the 
aggressive by placing themselves upon hostile 
territory. History, however, assigns the motive 
of rank cowardice to their conduct, as it embalms 
the memory of the brave men who struggled so 
nobly on that day against the enemies of their 
country. Neither threats, persuasions, nor ap- 
peals to the patriotism of the former, could move 
them in the slightest; and it was all in vain that 
the gallant men who were to have led them al- 
ternately besought and threatened them, with 
tears of chagrin in their eyes, to place themselves 
under orders. Every effort of this kind failing— 
notwithstanding these militia had been the loud- 
est in their clamorings before the battle to be led 
against the enemy—the officers upon the Ameri 
can shore turned their attention to securing the 
retreat of the fugitives, and the boats were again 
put in motion for that purpose. This move- 
ment, unfortanately, met with signal failure, for 
the Canadian lower battery opened a well direct- 
ed and destructive fire, which dispersed the boats, 
drove them back, and prevented the crossing of 
a single one of them. 

For aa hour longer Brigadier-General Wads- 
worth, the commander of the invading force in 
action, maintained the unequal struggle ; but per- 
ceiving that the battle was hopelessly lost, and 
wishing to save the needless sacrifice of his brave 
troops, he surrendered himself and them as pris- 





Prince of Wales during his visit to America, in 


ed that they peremptorily refused to repair to the* September, 1860 ; and the place is now conspicu- 
assistance of their brave countrymen, who were sens een hy JS uieorae mOCUMeRs Several 
then valiantly contesting every inch of the field! rit high, nage indionted by an inscription. Over- 
A timely reinforcement at this moment, led hanging it, as it were, the statue of the com. 
against the British rear, would have doubtless | ™&"der seems to look down from the heights 


upon the spot where he yielded up his life. 

It is a grateful task to recall details such as 
these, from the reflection that the animosities of 
the two nations are now happily matters of his- 
tory, and that cordial good-will and brotherhood 
subsist in their place. Lingering amid the 
scenes of this battle-field, and recalling the story 
of that old October day, we can look down upon 
the broad bosom of the placid Ontario, and be- 
hold the vessels and steamers of both countries 
mingling in peaceful commerce and intercommu- 
nication, and the flags of the respective nations 
floating upon either side of the Niagara, but not 
now, as then, in armed defiance. Peace dwells 
along their borders; and may the hand of vio- 
lence never again be lifted between people of a 
common ancestry, civilization and language. 


* The exception is the monument u i 

. ’ pon Fisa Street 
Hill, London, built by Sir Curstopner Wren, to cow- 
memorate the great London fire of LU. 
ow.ee 


COTTON AND FLAX. 


The Merchants’ Magazine for October opens 
with an &rticle on “Sea and Upland Cotton vs. 
Flax and Hemp,” which treats of thinzs that are 
of bo light interest to Americans and to others. 
The writer of the article thinks that flax is again 
to occupy an important place in the productions 
of this country, and that it may equal, if not ex- 
ceed in value, our cotton product. “ By the 
simple application of steam,” he says, “at a 
pressure of some two hundred pounds to the 
square inch, the gummy or resinous matter is 
Separated, and afterward removed from the fibre 
ot the plant, together with the woody substance, 
and a product as sutt and delicate as cotton is the 
result, better adapted than it w a Vast variety of 
uses. The invention is calculated to work a rev- 
olation in flax as great, if not greater, than has 
been effected by the cotton-gin in cotton, and 
eventually to clothe the world io linen, clean and | 
} White, for there is no limit to the production of | 
| the plant in almost any part of the world.” 











| Spirit thas must befall the survivor of sax 


as counsel. The prosecution has to scize per- 
haps upon trifles light as air, to weave them to- 
gether in a connected chaia, and to extort of cir- 
cumstances “ confirmation strong as holy writ.” 
Patient investigation, the most accurate logic, a 
sort of intellectual clairvoyance, if we may so 
speak, is requisite on the part of the prosecution. 
That of the defence requires wariness, presence 
of mind, energy and equal talent. It is a gladia- 
torial combat, of which the issue is life or death, 
surpassing in intensity of interest any of thuse 
desperate physical strifes presented by the amphi- 
theatre of Vespasian. The result of the verdict 
is rendered in the midst of an excitement that 
amounts toagony. Civil cases, involving claims 
to property, the decision of which is fraught with 
ruin to plaintiff or defendant, though not present- 
ing the same amount of interest to the masses, is 
yet scarcely less important to a small circle, and 
often taxes the powers of advocates to the utme:t 
extent, because here there is less room for the 
display of rhetoric or eluquence, and generally 
the victory is to pure logic, based upon facts de- 
ducted by laborious drudgery. 

“T cannot furbear to mention,” says an Eng- 
lish writer, “that it fell to my lot (when last in 
Ireland), sitting as a public auditor in the gallery 
of the court of chancery, to witness a baret of 
sensibility, which, coming from such a man as 
Mr. Plunket, and in such a place, sent an electric 
thrill of sympathy and respect through the breasts 
of the audience. An aged lady on the day after 
her basband’s death had signed a paper resigning 
ber right to a portion of property to which she 
became entitled by his decease, and the question 
was, whether her mind at the time was perfectly 
calm and collected. Mr. Plunket insisted that it 
was not in human nature that she could he so at 
such a crisis. ‘She had received « blow euch as 
stans the strongest minds; after a union of he'f 
@ century of uninterrupted affection, to find the | 
hasband, the friend, the daily companion, sud 


denly called away forever!’ He was proceeding 
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these organs, consequent on the use of tobacco in 
this way, must favor the deposit of tuberculous 

A epuate - “ ke of ee Porn. 
This practice impairs the natural taste and relish 
for food, lessens the appetite, and we. 


d akens the 
- | powers of the stomach. As to the pleasure pro- 
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Tue AGE oF THE Guano Devosits.—M. 
Boussingault, the celebrated French chemist, in 
a late paper contributed to the Academy of Si i- 
ence, shows that the age of modern alluvions 
does not extend beyond historic times, whereas 
old alluvions date from the period immediately 
preceding that at which man first began to in- 
habit the earth; so that the guanews or cormo- 
rants, and other allied birds, which deposit 
guano, must have existed thousands of years he- 
fore man, seeing that the lower layer of guano is 
sometimes fifteen or twenty yards in depth, while 
the old alluvial crust above it has a thickness of 
upwards of three yards. 


+oce >. 








INTERESTING Jewisn Movement.—A nom- 
ber of the London Jews have formed an “ Associ. 
ation for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge,” 
and are about to circulate Hebrew Bibles ae 
cheap rate, and to make a Jewish translation of 
the Old Testament into English. In addition to 
this, the houses of the poor are to be systemati- 
caily visited by agents called Bible-readers. 
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PreRsoNaL.—Miss Frederika Bremer is about 
to make a lengthened sojourn in Greece, with a 
view of giving to the literary world some ne: ount 
of society in that country, which will be translat- 
ed by Mrs. Mary Howitt, and published in an 
English form. 
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Corns ror tHe MitiioN —The 
amount of four hundred and thirty th: 
hundred bushels of corn was 


unusual 
msand seven 
shippe d one day 
lately, from Chicago, and still there is corn in 
Egypt. 
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CANNOT Be ARRESTED —By a recent decision 
made in Erie county, New York, Judge Mason 
holde that an enlisted soldier cannot be arrested 
vor any debt or contract during his term of service 
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Pirixe Times —It is said the magazines of 
Quebec will soon be filled with arms 
and equipments for an army of 100 
and ammunition saffic 
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on, when he suddenly recognized in the picture 

| that he had himself a little while before en- 
ured. The recollection quite subdued him—he 
tered, and became inarticulate even to sobbing. 
" cannot describe the effect produced through the 
yurt.”” 

Much might be said in this connection of the 
»mance of lawyers’ lives. That the profession 
ves not extinguish the finer qualities of feeling 
nd imagination, might be shown by a hundred 
istances. Scott was an advocate—so is Proctor 
Barry Cornwall) and Talford ; yet their imagi- 
iative works are far from being dry reading, as 
ill the world will acknowledge. In fact, a little 
egal discipline is perhaps one of the best prepa- 

rations for a literary career. 

Perhaps these few remarks will serve in a de- 
gree to vindicate a noble profession against some 
of the many charges anJ prejudices that militate 
against it. 





ON SMOKING. 

There has been considerable ink spilled on 
this subject, both in prose and ;vetry, and as the 
habit is growing on the yvutu of this country 
with alarming rapidity, we think that every one 
of any influence should show its pernicious effects, 
and endeavor to dissuade the young from form- 
ing a taste for the use of tobacco. Charles 
Sprague says of his cigar: 

Yes, social friend, I love thee well, 


lo learned doctors’ spits; 
Thy clouds all other clouds dispel, 
And lap me in delight. 


The Rev. Walter Colton, equally enthusiastic, 
| thus eulogizes the “ weed :” 


| Thy quiet spirit lulls the laboring brain, 
Lures back to thought the fights of vacant mirth, 
Consoles the mourner, soothes the couch of pain, c 
Anpd breathes contentment round the humble hearth; 
While savage warriors, sofiened by thy breath, 
Unbind the captive hate had doomed to death. 


There are those upon whose systems the use of 
tobacco is comparatively harmless; to such it 
gives infinite pleasure, and it is of such a one that 
Somerville says : 

Joyous he sits, and impotent of thought, 

Puffs away care and sorrow from his heart. 
No one will deny that there is a great charm 
in the indulgence, but what we have written re- 
lates to the bright side of the subject. Now let 
us refer the reader to a few fucts, such as it is 
well for him to consider, whether he be just ac- 
quiring the habit of using tobacco, or whether he 
be already confirmed as a smoker. Dr. J. C. 
Warren says: 


4 “Of the three modes of using tobacco, smok- 





ing is that which seems to have insinuated itself 
most extensively among the youth of our com- 
munity. Tobacco, employed in this way, being 


d | drawn in with the vital breath, conveys its poi- 
ig | sonous influences into every part of the lungs. 
a There the noxious fluid is entangled in the mi- 


nute spongy air-cells, and has time to exert its 
rnicious influences on the blood, not in vivify- 


3, | ing, but in vitiating it. The blood imbibes the 
x- | Stimulant narcotic principle, and circulates it 
a“ through the whole system. It produces, in con- 


sequence, a febrile action in those of a delicate 


‘nt | habit. Where there is any tendency to phthisis 


and tubeacular deposits in the lungs, debility of 
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EXTRAVAGANCE, 

Ic has often been asserted—so often indeed, as 
to have passed into an axiom—that the “luxury 
of the prodigal is the life-blood of the poor.” It 
is the excuse of lavish amphitryons, who load | 
their boards with luxurious viands, who ply their 
guests with the costliest wines, who vie with each 
other in the splendor of their dresses, the brillian- | 
cy of their equipages, and the number of their | 
servants, those “ pageants of their folly.” Ina 
highly artificial condition of society (in such a 
city as Paris, for instance,) there would seem to 
be a necessity for luxury; it would seem to give | 

| 


activity to business, and really to enrich society. | 
Yet in those communities where luxury has at- 
tained its height, there is also the greatest misery. 
The palace and the hovel stand side by side ; 
the velvet robe of the lady of fashion brushes the 
soiled rags of the starving mendicant; where | 
one fair head is pillowed on down, ten that might , 
have been as fair but for pinching want, and the 
vice induced by destitution, rest upon straw. 
The cause of these effects is thus stated by a 
French writer on political economy: “If two 
thousand dollars are expended in keeping up 
horses for show and servants, when the service 
of their horses and servants is once ended, there 
remains nothing. But, on the contrary, if these 
two thousand dollars have been employed in 
useful works—for instance, in draining and im- 
proving land, they have not only supported 
(farm) servants and (working) horses, but they 
have created a productive power of the value of 
two thousand dollars. There has been an aug- 
mentation of wealth, both for the proprietor and 
the country. In both hypotheses money has cir- 
culated, but what a difference in the results! In- 
stead of impressing movement and activity in 
business, luxury tends to enfeeble it, because it 
destroys capital (labor and implements) without 
return or p ion, and quently anni- 
hilates their productive force. Neither is it true, 
that in increasing wants luxury imparts a taste 
for labor ; it merely excites beyond measure an 
avidity for wealth, whether honestly or dishon- 
estly acquired. History teaches us that luxury 
is developed freely and extensively only among 
those who have acquired their means without 
labor, either by war, gambling, intrigue or the 
arts of courtiers. Luxury tends always to exag- 
gerate inequality of condition. Morality blames 
exaggerated personal consumption, because it 
attests egotism and vanity. Political economy 
blames it equally because it exhausts society, 
and always engenders pauperism and misery. 
When people spend more than they produce by 
their labor, they rapidly impoverish themselves ; 
and vain extravagances cannot be a title of glory 
in a community where the law of labor is recog- 
nized. When a small number consumes beyond 
measure, the privations of the greater number 
are excessive, and legitimate means of acquisi- 
tion rarely suffice for exaggerated wants.” In 
our country the extremes of luxury and want are 
very seldum manifested, asin Europe. ‘“ Per- 
sons,” says J. B. Say, “who, by great power 
or by great talents, seek to disseminate a taste 
for luxury, are conspirators against the happi- 
ness of nations.”’ 








ANEW SWIMMING BELT.. 

A curious invention for the use of the army 
has just been experimented on at Paris. It con- 
sists of a swimming belt on an entirely new prin- 
ciple. An inverted traucated cone made of thin 
metal, fitting closely about the waist, is divided 
into a number of small impermeable divisions, 
so that in case of accident to one or more of these 
the apparatus would still be effective; the whole 
does not weigh more than eight pounds. The 
experiment was made by the master of a swim- 
ming school on the Seine, and a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the military establishment, and 
was deemed perfectly satisfactory. The river 
was crossed and re-crossed by what is known to 
bathers as treading water, cigars were lighted, 
and the action of using a musket gone through 
with. The swimmers then made an effort to lie 
down on the river, and even to turn over, bat 
the apparatus always brought them back to the 
vertical position. 





Harvest in France.—The deficiency of the 
harvest in France is so large, that it is estimated 
two hundred millions of dollars will be required 
to make up the deficiency. At the last dates 
thirteen millions of dollars had been sent into 
Russia to buy grain. Canada and the United 
States will also be called upon to supply a large 
amount. 





Netson’s Watcu.—The Marchioness of 
Westminster has presented to the commissioners 
of Greenwich Hospital the gold watch worn by 
Lord Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar. It has 
been placed for exhibition in the painted hall 
in a case containing the coat and waistcoat worn 
by the deceased in the same engagement. 





AN oLp Oxe.—Moses Pierce, of Norwich 
Town, Ct., has an Isabella grape vine which is 
known to have been planted in the year 1808. 
The first Isabella grapes known in this country 
were raised in Charleston, S. C.. about the year 
1812, but the old settler antedates it four years. 





Unpreasant.—A serious fight took place in 
a Jewish synagogue in Chicago, on Fast Day 
evening, between one of the trustees and the 
president of the society. Cause, disagreement 
on official points. A physician’s attendance be- 
came necessary. 





Cuestnuts.—There is an immense crop of 
chesinuts this year. In Connecticut $2 per 
bushel is asked for them, but those who interest 
themselves in the matter say they will be down 
to $1. 
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| Indeed it is proverbial that the bad workman 


| of color. An eminent foreign sarant once called 
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TOOLS GREAT MEN WORK WITH. 
It is not tools that make the workmen, but the 
trained skill and perseverance of the man himself. 


never yet had a good tool. Some one asked 
Opie by what wonderfal process he mixed his 
colors, “I mix them with my brains, sir,’ was 


| his reply. It is the same with every workman 


who would excel. Ferguson made marvellous 


| things—such as his wooden clock, that actually | 


measured the hours—by means of a common pen- 


| knife, a tool in everybody's hand, but then every- 


body is not a Ferguson. A pan of water and 
two thermometers were the tools by which Dr. | 
Black discovered latent heat; and a prism, a | 


| lens, and a sheet of pasteboard enabled Newton | 


to unfold the composition of light and the origin | 
upon Dr. Wollaston, and requested to be shown 
over his laboratories, in which science had been 
enriched by so many important discoveries, when 
the doctor took him into a little study, and, point- 
ing to an old tea-tray on the table, containing a 
few watch-glasses, test-papers, a small balance, 
and a blow-pipe, said; ‘‘ There is all the labora- 
tory I have!”  Stothard learned the art of 
combining colors by closely studying butterflies’ 
wings; he would often say that no one knew | 
what he owed to these tiny insects. A burnt 
stick and a barn door served Wilkie in lieu of 
pencil and canvass. Bewick tirst practised 
drawing on the cottage walls of his native village, 
which he covered with his sketches in chalk; 
and Benjamin West made his first brushes out 
of the cat’s tail. Ferguson laid himself down in 
the fields at night in a blanket, and made a map 
of the heavenly bodies by means of a thread with 
small beads on it, stretched between his eye and 
the stars. Franklin first robbed the thunder-cloud 
ofits lightning by means of akite made with two 
cross-sticks and a silk handkerchief. Watt made 
his first model of the condensing steam engine 
out of an old anatomist’s syringe, used to inject 
the arteries previous to dissection. Gifford work- 
ed his first problem in mathematics, when a cob- 
bler’s apprentice, upon small scraps of leathe, , 
which he beat smooth for the purpose; while 
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| try as there is at the present moment. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The first book issued in England bears the 
date of the year 1507. 
~ John Howard Payne wrote “Home, sweet 
Home” while residing in the city of Paris. | 

A “big thing” is the great bell of Moscow. 
It weighs nearly tour hundred thousand pounds. | 

Let travellers remember that ancient Rome was 
about thirty feet below the present city. | 

The largest cannon ever known was cast in | 
Hindoostan, to carry a ball of 2600 pounds ! | 

They have an Egyptian almanac in the British | 
Museum nearly 3000 years old. 

Forrest's farewell engagement at the Boston 
Theatre has proved a perfect ovation. 

There never was so much money in this coun- | 
The Great Eastern steamship it is thought will | 
never again cross the Atlantic. | 
Harvard College has now 838 students of all 
classes and grades. Senior class numbers 95. 
The great comet of the past summer is still 
visible with a telescope, but shorn of its tail. 
Only one thousand emigrants have arrived at 
this port during the last three months. } 

There are probably in and about Washington | 
at this present writing, over 300,000 soldiers ! 
Spain is fitting outa fleet at Havana to operate 
against poor, distracted Mexico. 

First duty of a soldier—to know how to make 
soup. So said Napoleon the Great. 

Diptheria has proved very fatal in various 
parts of the State of Maine this fall. 
Counterfeiters have been very busy all over the 
country of late. Look sharp at paper currency. 
A penny paper is about to be started at Aber- 
deen, Scotland, to be called the Aberdeen News. 
Mr. Charles Dickens is about to give a series 
of his popular readings this fall and winter. 

How should a miller address his lady love? 
In the language of fluurs, of course. 

They havea child five years old in New York, 
with a fine growth of whiskers and moustache. 
St. Louis has a population of about two hun- 
dred thousand. It grows like a mushroom. 

Is a carpenter who supplies the fixtures for a 
drygoods store a counter-fitter? Say! 


a 





Rittenhouse, the ast » first calculated 
eclipses on his plow handle. 





ROMANCE OF THE DAY. 

A strange case has attracted considerable no- 
tice in England, in which the principals are a 
grand-daughter of the late Lady and Sir F. 
Burdett, and a nephew of Mr. Guinness, the 
Dublin banker and brewer. The lady on her 
marriage became entitled to a splendid fortune— 
£14,000 a year—in which the husband had a life 
interest, and in the event of there being no chil- 
dren, the income would fall absolutely to him, 
supposing that he survived his wife. This was 
the position of affairs at the birth of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hill’s first child, a boy, and that gentleman 
now stands accused of having had the infant 
registered under a false name, and informing his 
wife that it was dead, when, in point of fact, he 
had handed it over to a London beggar, to be 
used as an instrument of extorting charity from 
the miscellaneous public. The couple do not 
appear to have lived very happily together, and 
Mr. Hill sought refuge in Brussels. Owing to 
the investigations of a London detective, this 
child, the heir to a princely income, was traced 
and restored to its mother. Hearing of this cir- 
cumstance, Hill left his quarters inthe Belgian 
metropolis and proceeded in disguise to England, 
where he was immediately arrested, and a pre- 
liminary magisterial investigation has taken 
place at Rugby. It is a long time since the 
world of scandal has had sach a bonne bouche on 
which to feed, for in this case are all the ele- 
ments of the romantic—birth, fortune, youth, 
wealth and beauty—everything, in short, that 
can fix on it the ion of an inquisiti 
world. Mr. Hill’s position, in a legal sense, is 
said to be very perilous, unless his injared wife 
can be induced to show mercy. 








Casxaptan Crors.—The wheat crop of Up- 
per Canada is represented as much below last 
year, and barely an avarage. The quality is 
medium. Recent rains have seriously damaged 
the crops in Lower Canada, of which a vast 
breadth is yet uncut; much of that which was 
standing has sprouted, and that which was cut 
but not secured has been rendered almost useless. 
The pea crop, which was last year immense, is 
this year a total failure, the general yield being 
little more than the seed. 





Possinty.—Farmers in Maine predict an early 
winter, a long one and a strong one. One of the 
signs is that birds are already preparing for flight 
southward; and another, that the husk of the 
growing corn is very thick and close, and covers 
the ears to the very ends. 





Corree.—The duty on coffee by the new 
British tariff for the provinces, is on green cof- 
fee 2d. per pound, ground coffee 4d. The Yan- 
kees take it over roasted, and so duty free—it 
being neither green nor ground. 





For tHe War.—The Cape Ann Advertiser 
says that as soon as the bay fleet urrives, a large 
number of fishermen will be found ready to @i- 
list in the army and navy. 





Sap.—Hon. Elias M. Carter, who resides at 
Middle Intervale, in Bethel, has lost within one 
week five interesting girls from diptheria. They 
were all under thirteen years of age. 





Ag iece of Oliver Cromwell resides in 
Livingston, Madison county, Mississippi. 

A sharp tongue is the only known edge tool 
that grows keener by constant use. 





NEW ENGLAND FOLIAGE. 

No one can maintain, after this year’s experi- 
ence, that frost has any special agency in the au- 
tumn coloration of leaves. Scientific men have 
long understood the matter, and have explained 
the ripening of the leaf as a simple process of 
vegetable growth ; though the coloration of the 
leaves at maturity can no more be accounted for 
than the red of the rose, the blue of the violet or 
the orange of the lily. The color which leaves 
assume in the fall isdue to the same cause. But 
the popular idea that the leaves are changed by 
the frost is so firmly established in the minds of 
unscientific and unobservant people that it is 
ditticult to dispel. This year the foliage has as- 
sumed the mosii gorgegns coloring without a sign 
of frost, and, indeed, seems to be more brilliant 
ad t of its non-ay This is per- 
fectly natural, as the leaves have been able to 
gradually and freely assume the colors which be- 
long to their ripeness, unobstructed by sudden 
cold. 








How mucu was A Penny a Day ?—Much 
better wages than it sounds to us. An agricul- 
tural paper says that, in the time of Christ, a pen- 
ny was about equal to fifteen of our cents, and 
money was about ten times as valuable as now ; 
the penny a day was as good as 150 of our 
cents; so that the man who worked in the vine- 
yard for that got as good wages as good men 
now generally have in harvest time. The gift of 
the good Samaritan of two pence to the landlord 
for the care of the man who fell among thieves, 
in addition to the raiment, the oil, and the wine, 
was equivalent to about three dollars of our 
currency, which would probably pay for his board 
two weeks in a country tavern, where board was 
very cheap. 





Boston Musevm.—It is gratifying to observe 
the excellence of the entertainments offered at 
this favorite establishment. There has never 
before been engaged atthe Museum so admirable 
a company in all its departments, and the gen- 
eral conduct of the performances is far in ad- 
vance of any previous efforts of the manager. 
All this is fully appreciated, as the crowded au- 
diences nightly evince. Few strangers visit 
Boston without enjoying at least one evening at 
the Museum. 





Britvrant NoveLettes.—Turn to our list 
of original and beautifully illustrated novelettes, 
on another page of this paper, select the story 
you desire, enclose us twenty cents in postage 
stamps or silver, naming the story desired, and 
it will be forwarded to you by return of mail, 
postage paid. Or we will forward any six nov- 
elettes, and pay the postage, for one dollar. 


—+—ce ee 








Mapame Varian.—The first of the chamber 
concerts of the season has been given by Madame 
Varian. Chickering’s Hall, Boston, has been 
thrown open to receive her admirers, and its 
echoes of past enjoyment have been awakened by 
the limpid tones she can so well convey. 





Peacues.—A gentleman in Cunnecticut man- 
ages always to raise a tolerable crop of peaches 
every year. This season he has a very good 
supply. The reason he assizns for his success, 











VENERABLE.—A pistareen has been dug up in 
Milford, Mass., dated 1726, as bright as the day 
it was coined. 





— 
ScripturaLt.—What a sermon for the times 
is contained in the text—" Let him that hath no 





Tue Fase axp Reat.—Hearts may be at- 


tracted by assumed qualities; but the affections | 


are only to be fixed by those which are real. 








Persona —Frezzolini, the ex-prima donna, | 


has inherited a large fortune from her father. 


sword sell his garment and bay one !”” 





| Pretty wett.—The receipts of the recent 
| exhibition of the Bristol Cattle Show were $2300. 
| RTD SEPA TS 
Operatic —A report is current that we are to 
| have a brief opera season shortly. 


is his habit of cutting back the branches of his 
trees a few inches every October. 


| 





oes 


A WELL ForTIFIED City.—There are twenty- 


| in the southern provinces there have been three 


| are running about two-thirds time, owing, it is 


| nearly tore it to pieces before it could be reached. 


UNIGNe22% 


foreign Mtems. 
In China, now, you can bay a dozen 
Chinese babies of their mothers for $2 


Mr and Mrs. Henri Drayton have been giving 





| their Parlor Operas at Scarborough, England. 


The Baron de Vidi is picking oakum in a 
London prison. It will be remembered he had 
One son too many. 

M. Xindavelonis, the husband of the late 
Madame Bosio, has erected an elegant monu- 
ment to her memory in St. Petersburg. 

The honey crop of France is this year one of 
the most abandant ever known. In some hives 





swarms of bees. 


The latest news from England shows that a 
great number of the larger cotton manufactories 


stated, to the scarcity of cotton. 

A monkey owhed by an Edinburg shop-keeper 
lately snatched from its mother’s arms 2 baby 
twelve months old, and with its teeth and nails 


The Australian exploring expedition has 
proved a failure. Several of its members died 


| trom disease and exhaustion, while the leader 


and three of his companions who pushed for- 
ward, have not been heard of since. 

The bride selected for the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Anna of Denmark, is described as 
just fifteen, very fair, with a most brilliant com- 
plexion, and lovely fair hair, clustering in thick 
curls about her neck and shoulders. 

The annual musical festival at Baden mast 

“have been a brilliant affair. It took place last 
month, and the expense was near $4000. M. 
Berlioz was the director, and the music per- 
formed was drawn, to a considerable extent, 
from his own writings. 
Messages have lately been sent direct, by tele- 
graph, to Taganrog, on the Sea of Azoff, from 
the city of Loudon. The distance is 2500 miles. 
This is said to be the longest direct communica- 
tion by telegraph ever achieved, unless we except 
the messages by the Atlantic Cable. 

The owner of the ticket which has won the 
rize of 100,000 francs at the Amiens lottery in 
‘rance is a resident at Havre, but though he 
took the precaution to write down the number, 
he has mislaid the ticket, without the production 
of which he cannot, of course, receive the prize. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The best is the cheapest. 
_There is no better looking-glass than an old 


end. 
Men of talent are often the captives of beauti- 
ful fools. 


Better than he who wipes away a tear is he 
who prevents it from starting. 


Indulge anger through the day if you must, 
but never take it for a bedfellow. 


Every art is best taught by example; good 
deeds are productive of good triends. 


Topics of conversation among the multitude 
i i thi 





are g mee ——- 
ly ever principles. 

We can strike up bargains and make contracts 
by proxy; but all men must work out their own 
salvation in person. 

The first degree of folly is to think one’s self 
wise; the next to tell others so; the third, to 
despise all counsel. 

True greatness consists in doing what deserves 
to be written, in writing what deserves to be 
read, and in making mankind better and happier 
for your life. 

The wise Lockman on his deathbed ordered 
his son to approach, and said: * When thou 
Teelest a ato; to vim, cook ine e placa whara 
God cannot see thee.” 

In every great man’s soul there is a tinge of 
melancholy. In the recesses of the thick branches 
and leaves of the mighty oak, twilight lingers, 
even through the mid-day. 

The swan subducs the eagle when he attacks 
her on her own element; so the weakest may 
subdue his strongest foe, if he will but keep his 
place and do his daty. 

The frost which nips the foliage of the mul- 
berry tree kills not the silk worm cradled in its 
leaves ; so, Christian, calamity may blight your 
bowers of ease, but it cannot destroy you 

As flowers never put on their best clothes for 
Sunday, but wear their spotless raiment and ex- 
hale their odor every day, so let your life, free 
from stain, ever give forth the fragrance of the 
love of God. 

Nature never fills our hearts with more of her 
beauty than when we are recovering from sick- 
ness. Like a mother, as she is, she then leans 
over us most lovingly, and smiles her sweetest 
smiles, and kisses us into beautiful dreams, 


————— 


Hoker’s Budget. 

J Diddler’s Shaksperean advice to his tailor : 
“Charge, Chester, charge!” 

Why isa printer like a toad? Because he 
sets and stands at the same time. Stupendous. 

Why is life the riddle of riddles? Because we 
must all give it up. 

Good temper, like a sunny day, shades bright- 
ness over everything. 

The soldier’s great risk is that of becoming 
extinguished before he becomes distinguished. 

It is not known at whht season of the year 
our first parents were placed in Eden; but they 
went out in “ the fall.” 

Emerson says that most people are the devo- 
tees of custom. Especially the shop-keepers, we 
suppose. 

Down east they put a fellow in jail for swind- 
ling. The audacious chap had dried snow and 
sold it for salt. 

People live uncommon long at Brighton. 
There are two men there so old that they have 
forgotten who they are, and there is nobody alive 
who can remember it for them. 

Shakspeare says he knows “a bank whereon 
the wild thyme blows.” Many would thank the 
poet to let them know a bank where they can 
get their notes discounted in these hard times. 

There are four things that look very awkward 
in a woman; to see her undertake to whistle ; to 
throw a stone at a hog; to smoke a cigar, and 
to climb over a garden fence. 

The heirs of Robinson Crusoe have instituted 
a suit to recover the island of Juan Fernandez, 
tounding their claim upon the ground that he was 
“ monarch of all he surveyed.” 

A balmy fellow bragging that he could carry 
a barrel of pork without difficulty, was suddenly 
put to his tramps when told that he was fre- 
quently seen staggering under a toad of less than 
175 pounds of corned meat. 





nine forts and three batteries in the vicinity of 

| Washington, .all constructed during the past 
four months. Others are now in the course of 
construction. 





SoLDIERS FANCY FREE.—One of the Maine 
| regiments, lately gone to Washington, oat of 


one thousand men, had only five married men | 


| in it. So it is said. 


A young and independent preacher in one of 
| his discourses preached a doctrine in direct con- 
flict with the plain words of St. Paul. Upon 
being reminded of this, he very coolly remarked, 
“ Yes, but that is where Paul and | differ.”’ 

Attending commencement et Amberst Col- 
lege, when chief magistrate ci Siassachusetts, 
| Governor Briggs was asked by a lady he met in 
the library, whether he was a graduate of that 
college. “No, madam,” was his reply, “ 1 
| graduated at a hatter’s shop.” 


| of ten millions of dollars annually 


Quill and Scissors. 


Some towns are favored in a pecuniary man 
ner by the war. Portsmouth, N. H., was never 
more flourishing before than it is now made by 
the government works. Nearly two thousand 
men, we are told, are employed in the navy yard 
—a number equal to all the men in Ports 
mouth before—and they keep money in quick 
circulation. 

The treaty with the King of Lagos for the ces 
sion of the isle and port of Lagos to Great 
Britain, is officially announced. The port of 
Lagos is one of t most valuable apon the 
African coast, its business amounting to upwards 
It ww a rich 
acquisivion for the British government. 

George S. Shaw, of Coleraine, has a black 


| raspberry bash near his house, from which he has 
| picked, in their season, half a bushel or more of 


berries, and the same bush was recently loaded 
with a second crop, many of them ripe, some 
green, and other parts of the bush covered with 


| blossoms. 


Edmund Randolph, an able and prominent 
politician of California, died at San Francisco, 
September sth. He was a nauve of Virginia 
and was closely related to the Virginia Ran 
dolphs, who have oceupied high positions in the 
government of their State and the United 
States. 

The other day, in giving out arms to the 26th 
regiment, a member of Captain Warren's com 
pany received the same musket he carried as a 
member of the 6th regiment. He knew it by a 
small gnarl in the breech. It is an occurrence 
that would not be likely to happen often. 

African slavers have discovered a new way of 
reaching Cuba with their cargoes. A few weeks 
since 61x hundred negroes were landed on An- 
guilla Island, one of the Bahamas, the slave ship 
burned to escape detection, and the cargo for- 
warded to Cuba, in two trips, by a schooner. 

Rossini has just been decorated with the Order 
of Merit, the highest distinction in the Italian 
kingdom. Count Nigra, the Kalian ambassador, 
visited the grand maestro and presented to him 
the insignia of the order, in the name of King 
Victor Emmanuel. 

The dwelling house of Francis Warren, in 
Lyman, Me., was destroyed by fire lately, with 
ali its contents. His youngest daughter, about 
fifteen years of age, perished in the es. The 
other members of the family barely escaped with 
their lives. 


As an improvement upon the barbarous word 
“telegram,” the more expressive one of “ tell-a- 
whopper” has been 5 ted. The hint will 
certainly be adopted if the reporters persist in 
sending their purely fictitious messages over the 
wires. 

A cotemporary suggests that government had 
better spend its two million of dollars for trans- 

ris at home, instead of going abroad for ships. 
here are plenty here; or, if not, they can be 
built in any quantity. 

The Empress of Austria recently paid a visit to 
the British ship of the line Queen, at Corfu, and is 
described as going about very plainly dressed, in 
a white dress and a round hat, “ her magniticent 
hair and her lovely face her sole adornments.” 

The coffee crop in Costa Rica is expected to be 
a fair average yield the coming season, and it is 
thought it will be reaped much earlier than 
usual, probably in the beginning of January. 

A writer in the New England Farmer, speak 
ing of dogs, says, “ As a curse to the common- 
wealth, they stand, i@ an economical point of 
view, next to rum.” 

The Ploughman assures the public that there 
is no potato rot this year—and the fields look 
finely. There is, however, some anxiety yet 
concerning turnips. 

There - eighteen thousand Indians in Ore- 


eon and | . most of whom are on re- 
serves, in accordance with tie provisions of 
government. 


Fifty seven persons were killed, and two hun- 
dred and twenty-four wounded by railroad acci- 
dents in this country during the month of 
September. 

A New York critic says the recently-arrived 
Spanish d “is a gloriously hand 
woman, with eyes like d midnights.’’ 


The Yarmouth Register partially relieves our 
fears concerning the cranberry crop—we shall 
have half the usual quantity. 

Sixty vessels, including many large ships, are 
now loading breadstuffs at New York for the 
continent of Europe. 

A potato has been grown in North Hampton, 
N. H., which weighs three pounds and nine 
ounces. 

The State agricultural societies of Maine and 
New Hampshire hold no exhiitio: s this year. 

The Prince of Wales is having as jolly a time 
in Prussia as he had in America a year ago. 

A little boy in New York set fire to the house 
in which he lived “ just to scare ’’ his mother. 


Marriages. 














In this city. by Rev. A. L. Stone, Mr George Gowing 
to Mise Maria Turner 

By Rev. AH Stowell, Mr. Charles K. Willard to Miss 
Mar; P. Haskell 
BS, Rev. Dr. Parker, Mr. Enoch Soule to Miss Zilphe & 
unt. 

By Rev CM. Tyler, Mr Thomas ¥. Hammond to Mies 
8 EF Haven 

By Kev. Dr. Eddy, Mr. Edmund Crosby to Miss Benoh 
Newbent. 

By Kev Dr. Neale, Mr. Henry Onrnes to Mies Auguste 
Anv Neale 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr Putuem, Mr. George M 
Smith t Mies Anpie M Steele 

At South Boston, by Rev K K. Alden, Mr John Me- 
Ardie to Mies L. Augusta Thayer 

At Dorchester, by Kev N. Hall, Mr. William Fenno, 
Jr., to Mise Mary L. Davenport 

At East Boston, by Kew Henry MeClory, Mr. William 
B. Stedd to Mise Avna 8. Jones 

At Waltham, by Rev Thomes PF Pales, Jovriah H 
Stickney. MD, to Mise Elizabeth March 

At Salem. by Kev. Mr Clapp, Captain John C. Pond to 
Mise Mary KR Lefavour 

At Woreester, by Rev. J W > Dadmon, Mr. Hervey 
Cheever to Mise Mary D Hersey 

At Lowsil, 6 Kev Henry M Lowd, Mr Charis E 
Jones to Mice 8 Frances Brackett 

At New Bedford, by Rev | H Cos, Mr Solomon How 
land to Miss Hannah A Gifford 


- ‘Deaths, | 


Tn this city, Mre Luciede Nichols, 45 Miss Aunts @ 
Deemond 2), Mr Richard Whitten. % Mr Robert § 
Bresster 33, Mr. Andrew BR. Whitiog, 3, Me Grorgs 








K. Wells. 43 

At South Boston. Mre Elisabeth M@ Hae. 47 

At Chariestowe, Mr. James Hell, 72, Mise Deoreas F 
| Vinto 

At Obelses, Mr. Eraemus Day Smith @, Mr Heary 

| Alonso Fieue, 23 

At Kexbory, Mre Louies Auguste Lunt, 12 

At Dorchester. Mr Ebenezer Poy+, 2% 

At Maiden. Mre Neory Loring, @ 

At Weet Koubery, Mre Mary Jane lardadher, % 

At Bomerviiie, Mise Berek K Parweu 17 

At Newboryport, Mre Mery T Hall 74 Mr Witten 
Rameteil 


At Worrester, Mra Selly Childe, 67, Mre Seran 
Warten, & 

at - Bedford, Mr Holdes Ruserll, 66, Me Jerushs 
Chae ” 

At Provincetown. Mrs Reth Nickerson 5A. 

At Parmooth, Mises Bersh Aue Nye 27. Mre Kime J 
Baker. 45 


At T-umton, Beacon Ehenener Stapice. 7h. 

Mr Martin Hollerd 79 

mo. Mre Avery Ce “ 

At Marvieheed Mre Jems PB ceern wD 
- Ketesteth Gorham, 71 












































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY DEAD. 
BY MRs. R. B. EDSON. 


In an inner room, 

Overhung with gloom, 

Thev have Jain him away— 

My beautiful image of sculptured clay; 
And his sunny head, 

On a draperied bed, 

In a dim recess, 

Is lying in ghostly loneliness. 


Tt was only last night, 

In the waning light, 

That he came to my room, 

His beautiful lips and cheeks a-bloom: 

And his flaxen curls, 

As fair as a girl's, 

Lay damp on his brow— 

O God, they are matted with death-dew now! 


O, time is so slow! 

Full a year ago 

It seems since he lay 

Asleep in my arms—and in heaven to-day! 
I have tried to pray 

For more faith to-day; 

But alas! tor me, I cannot see 

Why God had need of him more than me! 


Think you that there 

They will list his prayer 

With a love as deep 

As guarded on earth his innocent sleep ? 
Will his curly head 

Miss his cradle-bed ? 

Will his little feet 

Never tire of treading the golden street ? 


Across the river, 

Again to the Giver, 

At shut of day 

They bore him, my pet, my darling, away. 
O, why did they leave, 

In the dusky eve, 

The gates golden undone, 

When God had so many, and I but one? 





, (Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MY FRIEND'S FLIRTATION, 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





“ Wien you are my wife, dsther.”” 

When he had uttered these words, Lynn 
paused, and looking down into my fave, laughed 
at its sudden rush of color. 

When I was his wife! Dear fature—would it 
never come—the day on which I shoul! hear him 
call me “ wife,” and should realize in a holy hash 
of heart rejoicing, that the relationship was one 
which would exist through time and eternity ? 
His wife in joy, his wife in sorrow, his wife— 
holy title—through all circumstances. No one 
could part us—no one ever come between us. 
He would be my own as much as my heart. I 
shonld be his and his only. Dear Lynn! 

« What are you thinking of, Esther ?” x 

I did not tell him. I only replied, ‘I have 
news for you, Lynn.” 

“ What is it, Birdie?” 


Levis, is coming here on a Visit.” 

“ A young lady Inever heard of before. Who 
is she, pray ?” 

“ A Boston merchant's daughter, and a beau- 
ty. You will fall in love with her, Lynn.” 

«Will I?” 

He bent down and kissed me. 

“ Yes,” I went on, putting him lightly back. 
“ And she will fall in love with you.” 

“ Indeed! And what will you do?” 


my style, but when the time comes you will 
see.” 
With his arms about me, his hair tossed 


light streaming over us, we stood in the wide 
hall doorway, and chatted away an hour. The 
next night Georgie and I stood in the same 
place. The breeze tossed her hair, but about a 
more beautiful face than mine—her own. The 
moonlight made her look like an angel. 

“Tr is beautiful, but are you never lonely here, 
Esther?” she said, looking across the meadows 
and brooks to the village. ‘ Don’t you ever 
have company ?” 

“O, yes, sometimes. I have never been used 
to much society, and do not depend on it as you 
do. And really, Georgie, I am afraid you will 
not enjoy yourself here for this reason.” 

“Don’t anticipate trouble on that account. I 
can make myself happy anywhere if I am only 
allowed to have my own way,” was her careless 
reply. ‘By the way, what have you for beaux, 
Esther ?” . 

I shook my head and laughed. Her manner 
of asking this question made me think of a mer- 
chant taking account of stock. 

“ Beaux are scarce, and below market value,” 
I replied. 

“ Then there can’t be much done in that line,” 
she answered, with dancing eyes. 

“Very little, you trader’s daughter,” I cried, 
giving her a little shake. “O, Georgie, haven't 
you given up flirting yet?” 

“Not any more than I have given up eating 
and drinking, and going to bed nights,” was her 
merry reply. ‘Esther, Esther, I never can get 
along without beaux !’’ 

“Which means that if I don’t furnish you 
with the article in question, you will go home 
again. Now, Georgie, that is cruel, when the 
nearest approach I can make to finding a gallant 
for you is to relinquish my own. But I am 
bound to make you happy at my expense, so 
here, my guest !” 

I tossed over her head the ribbon with my 
lover's locket attached ; the locket he had given 
me at our betrothal, containing his miniature and 
a curl of his brown hair. 

“ What is this ?” 

I did npt answer, but stood watching her, 
with @ feeling of proud anticipation thrilling 
through me, as she unclasped it, and bent 
forward. 

“He is handsome, very.” 

The bounding of my happy heart made my 





“My old friend and schoolmate, Miss Georgie _ 


“J haven’t concluded which role will best suit | 


against my forehead by the breeze, and the moon- | 








face flush. 

the picture. 

“ What are you trying to find out, Georgie ?” 
I asked. 

“ What he is made of,” she laughed, glancing 
up with a toss of her gilded hair. 

“O, he is good,” I exclaimed, “ and brave, 
and generous, and affectionate.” 

“And strong, tirm, and true as steel,” she 
added, looking at the picture with its eloquent 
eyes andsmiling mouth, instead of at me. 

I hesitated, and gazed searchingly at her. 

“Why did you say that?” I asked. 

“ Because I wanted an answer, instead of such 
a blank look, you child!” she exclaimed, drop- 
ping the locket with a smile. “Has he ever 
been tested ?” 

Something in her looks and ganner pained 
me. Perhaps it was the magnetism of her 
thoughts affecting both that touched me. From 
that moment, even afterwards, I recognized in 
her the existence of something which I did not 
possess. I could not analyze and give it a name 
then—I only knew it as a superiority which she 
possessed over me—but I have discovered since 
that it was a fine knowledge of human nature, 
and a quick capacity for reading character. A 
vague shadow of this passing over my heart, 
made me stretch out my hand and clasp it over 
the locket. She broke into alow, musical laugh, 
and sprang back, drawing the little golden case 
from my grasp. 

“No, no, it is mine, little one. 
given him to me, Esther.” 

I caught the glance of her brilliant, violet 
eyes, and a sudden revulsion of feeling took place 
within me. 

“Well, keep it, if you wish,” I replied, “I 
am not afraid.” 

“Your assertion is an admission to the con- 
trary. Esther, you are afraid. You are trem- 
bling from head to foot.’’ 

We were both serious enough then. 

“Tt was only the shock of the thought that 
affected me,” I replied, quietly enough, for it 
seemed as if my heart had died with pain. 
“ Georgie, so far Ihave trusted Lynn Worthford 
perfectly. I love him, and intend to become his 
wife, but if you are capable of making him 
swerve one jut from his allegiance to me, I will 
thank you for the service, and bless God that he 
opened my eyes to my betrothed husband’s 
weakness.” 

Her eyes dilated as she looked at me, and the 
rich rose-red died ont of her cheeks. For a mo- 
ment she seemed not to comprehend the entire 
meaning of my words, but when she did, her 
pride, or perhaps her vanity, took affront. Her 
face tlushed crimson, and she curved her ripe lips 
scornfully. 

“If / am capable !” she repeated. 

I bowed. 

“Believe me quite as grateful for the implied 
compliment as if it were fully expressed,” she 
said, standing erect, but turning her face away. 

“Georgie Levis,” I said earnestly, “ you 
know as well as I that I intend you no insult. 
You cannot know yourself as you are, as I see 
you, and as others see you, if you think so. It 
is impossible that you can be an innocent rival 
of mine Ne honest love for myn -wortnford 
will make you seek his favor; your efforts to 
please him will be made only for the gratification 
of your vanity. And with such motives you 
can only be a heartless flirt-—a vain, unprincipled 
woman. As such, believe me, I despise you, as 
he also will do, if he fathoms your arts.” 

She bent her head at my words, and smiled a 
cold, hard.smile. 

“Which he can hardly fail to do if he profits 
by your hints,” she observed. 

The hot blood of anger dashed through my 
chilled veins, and flooded my cheeks. But I 
spoke more quietly even than before. 

“ You have never had occasion to doubt my 
truth, Georgie. Let me assure you that Lynn 
will derive no information on this subject from 
me. Perhaps,” I tried to smile, “ perhaps I am 
a little selfish in the matter, for so far from wish- 
ing to avert this trial of my lover, I am quite 
willing, almost anxious, indeed, that it should be 
made.” 

“ You are not afraid, then ?” she said, resum- 
ing a little of her former manner. 

“No, but people are sometimes infatuated 
with the wish to attempt impossibilities,” I 
answered. ‘ But we had better go in, now. It 
is growing cold.” 


She continued looking steadily at 


You have 





I remembered 
Through the time of her stay she 
received every fitting attention from my hands, 
no service or requisite favor was lacking. And 
though served without ostentation or parade, I 
am sure she was conscious of unexceptionable 
treatment from me, when circumstances were 
such as to induce her to observe any want of 
courtesy or kindness. We walked, and rode, and 
sewed, and sang together, spending hour after 
hour alone in each other’s company. But all the 
time there was a strangeness to me in this inter- 
course, and Iam sure there must have been to 
her. Every day I realized more deeply what a 
hollow mockery of our old friendliness it was. 

As regarded Lynn, I was sure she had laid 
plans for the destruction of my hopes in him, if 
it were possible, and with motives of malice. 
She was vain andrevengeful, and I had wounded 
her vanity and aroused her retaliating nature. I 
knew her to be experienced and artfully fascinat- 
ing, ard with a dreary pain at my heart [ en- 
deavored to anticipate calmly the probable results 
of her intentions. I had faith in my lover, but 
I also had many natural fears. Georgie was so 
beautiful, and Lynn worshipped beauty in any 
form. He was ardent, impulsive, and not accus- 
tomed to the society of such women as my friend 
—I called her so still, and Lynn spoke of her as 
such after his introduction to her. 

“ Your friend is the handsomest woman I ever 
saw,” he said to me, and I bowed and smiled. 

Until they met—Georgie Levis and my be- 
trothed husband—I had had occasional hopes 
that my anxiety might be unnecessary—that 
when her passion had passed away, she would 


Georgie Levis was my guest. 
this always. 


_ pause. 





had been aronsed in vain, 1 was most assuredly 
convinced of it when by a sort of magnetic warn- 
ing I turned suddenly upon them one evening 


and saw her give him a red rose from her bosom 


| I caught my breath in sudden, quick pain, at | 


which they both started, and looked up; but 


cA TRE FLAG OF CUR UNICNice:- 


“No; both for me, and orange blossoms for 
her,” replied Georgie. 

“ The latter would be vastly becoming to you. 
When do you intend wearing them !”’ 

The wind moving the window drapery gave 
me an instant view of their faces and positions, 


| smilingly accusing them of being a “ sentimental | At the sight my spirits ross at a vague warning 


pair,” I left the room with an assumed air of 
carelessness, and gave vent to my distress in my 
own room. An hour later 1 came back to the 


| 


which seemed to inform me of the happening of 
some strange event. The moment's silence that 
followed seemed filled with the most intense 


parlor, and found Georgie playing for Lynn, | life. 


| While he leaned over her chair. I seated myself 
by the window, and after a moment he came and 
sat down by me. He wore the red rose in his 
button hole. Georgie stole away, to rejoice over 
her triumph, I thought. Lynn stayed until 
quite late, and towards the last of the evening 
his fingers tore to pieces the red blossom upon 
his breast. 

“O, Lynn, you are spoiling Georgie’s gift,” I 
said. 

In reply, he dropped the last of the crimson 
petals to the floor, and bent forward to kiss me. 

My eyes were blinded with sudden tears; I could 
not speak, but silently I asked myself the mean- 
ing of this. Did his conscience reproach him 
for the slight inconstancy which he believed I 
had not observed, and he appeased it thus? Or 
did he think that I had noticed, and was troubled 
by the petty intrigue, and suxge tacitly to re-as- 
sure me by his cool destrudtjon of the flower? 
I could not determine, but? woull have died 
rather than lead him to speak on the subject. 

Such scenes grew to be of daily, almost hourly 
occurrence. I was constantly unhappy, and 
should have been unspeakably wretched but for 
Lynn’s occasional remarkable tenderness. He 
seemed at times more fond than ever before ; but 
I observed with a bewildered brain that he sel- 
dom paid me any marked attention before 
Georgie. To her he was always gay and gallant, 
often springing from my side to meet her when 
she entered the room. Once, in a frolic, he 
kissed her when I was present. Of this I should 
have thought little under any other circum- 
stances; but knowing and feeling all I did, it 
gave me sharp pain. I was not unselfish enough 
willingly to see him kiss another woman, if 
young and fair; but her! 

The crisis came at last. We were at the 
breakfast table—Georgie and I. I had slept !it- 
tle all night, and sat languidly trifling with my 
coffee, while she lounged opposite, in her dainty, 
morning wrapper, and with her gracefully dressed 
hair looped carelessly away from her flushed, 

dimpled cheeks. I thought I had never seen her 
look more beautiful. Her strange grace and 
beauty charmed my eyes, and I was not con- 
scious that I had been gazing fixedly at her for 
several moments, until she spoke. 

““ What are you dreaming about, Esther ?” she 
said, shaking from her delicate skirts my little 
spaniel who fawned upon her. 

“T hardly know,” I replied. 
was thinking how pretty you are.” 

She smiled, and as she sat toying with her 
teaspoon, a tress of her ric® hair dropped like a 


coil of heavy golden silk, gad rested against her 
white throat. 


“ You are looking thin and pale of late. Whee 
ts tre matter tT” she said. 


Did she think I did not see the shadowy, signi- 
ficant smile that flitted across her perfect lips ? 
“My head ached so badly as to prevent my 
sleeping much last night,” I replied, mechan- 
ically ; but my thoughts flew suddenly to a story 
I had read of a deserted woman who had drawn 
a fine, shining blade across the beautiful, white 
throat of her rival. 

“ You are not troubled about anything—down, 
Carlo!—or caused anxiety by anything which 
has happened of late?” she added, after a 





“T believe I 


I turned sharply upon her, my breath coming 
in gasps. But she sat negligently balancing her 
spoon across the edge of her cup, and the sole 
expression of her face was one of careless indo- 
lence. If there was a secret malice in her eyes 
it was concealed by the dark, down-sweeping 
lashes. I hesitated in confusion and embarrass- 
ment. Then my answer came easily. 

“No, I have had no cause for trouble,” I 
said. 

“ Ah!” 

That was all she said; but her eyes, raised 
for an instant, spoke volames. We sat in silence 
fora tew moments, I strangely calm, she flushed, 
and I thought secretly annoyed. Suddenly a 
shadow fell across the sunlight, and Lynn sprang 
through the window from the piazza. 

“A splendid morning, ladies fair!” he cried, 
gaily. ‘Come into the garden. There are 
hundreds of roses in blossom.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which 
Georgie’s eyes met mine. 

“I would like to go out, but I do not feel 
able,” I said, quietly. 

At another time I should not have noticed that 
he scarcely observed my words, but turned gaily 
to Georgie, who rose to accompany him; but 
when they had gone, I hid my pale face in my 
hands in momentary despair and desolation. 
Were not my worst fears being realized? Was 
she not slowly but surely winning him from me? 
Until that moment, when danger came so near 
as to be plainly recognized, I had never realized 
what life would be to me if I should lose Lynn 
Worthford’s love. In the pain of the revelation 
I seemed suffocating with the weight of my ser- 
row, and rising hastily as the servant entered to 
remove the breakfast things, I retreated from the 
room, and hurrying into the adjoining apart- 
ment, flung myself down by a window. For a 


“ Never !” 

Georgie Levis’s voice was low, sweet, and 
changed to a thrilling sadness. 

“ Do you never intend to be married, Georgie !”’ 
Lynn said, surprisedly. 

There was another pause. My heart told me 
that my rival was hesitating before making her 
boldest venture. 

“No, for L can never be the wife of the man 
T love.” 

She said this quietly, and with a well-assumed 
dignity. 1 could not see her, but I knew how 
more charming than ever she looked in her new 
position. 

“Dear Georgie, I am very sorry for you. I 
never thought of you as a hopelessly-loving wo- 
man. It must be very bitter for a woman to find 
that she has given her love unasked ; almost 
crushing to one as proud and delicate as 1 believe 
you to be.” 

My Lynn said this so gently, so kindly, in 
such a courteously considerate tone that my face 
flushed with shame for Georgie Levis’s unwo- 
manly conduct Had she no sensitiveness, no 
maidenly shame? 

The next moment Lynn was called hastily 
from the room, and for an instant there was per- 
fect silence in the apartment. My first impulse 
was to step from the window to the piazza, and 
thus escape unseen, for with a most unseltish pity 
and sympathetic shame, I did not wish to en- 
counter Georgie in a moment of mortification. 
But I had not time to put my design into execu- 
tion, when I was suddenly startled by the sound 
of passionate weeping. With a bounding heart 
I put aside the curtain and looked out. Georgie 
had sank upon a couch, and was sobbing wildly. 
Istood a in The next in- 
stant the inexpressibly sad revelation that 
Georgie Levis really loved my betrothed hus- 
bund came to me, and my heart swelled in warm 
sympathy, Before I knew what I was doing, 1 
was beside her, soothing, caressing, loving her. 

“ Dear Esther, pity me, for 1 loved him!” she 
sobbed. 

“Poor child !” 

“T did not know it until this dreadfal day,” 
she said. “I thought I was flirting and deceiv- 
ing him, for I believed I had acquired some in- 
fluence over him; but a few moments ago, by a 
few earnest words he showed me my heart as it 
is, and gave me a view of his character that 
nearly maddened me with shame for myself. He 
is so noble, so true—O, Esther, love him; but 
forgive and pity me!” 

Her pride and stubbornnesss were all gone. 
She sank down and wept piteously. I put my 
arm about her, and drew her head upon my 
shonides puteiog beck souderty ete damp, Cling: 
ing tresses that hung over her flushed forhead. 

“Dear Georgie, I love you,” I whispered. 

I would not say that I forgave and pitied her 
merely. The words did not express all I felt. 

“O, Esther, Esther, can I ever be as good as 
you are?” she cried. 

The little drama, during the enactment of 

which so much had been experiencd and felt, 
was at an end. Georgie left for home the next 
day. Her pride, much of which returned with 
her composure, would not permit her to meet 
Lynn again, and I sympathized with her too 
mach to urge her to remain where there was so 
much to keep her sorrow and disappointment 
fresh. But we parted on perfectly friendiy 
terms, trusting and understanding each other 
more fully than we had ever done before. 
I was doubtful as to whether Lynn knew 
Georgie’s secret, until one day nearly a year 
after our marriage, when he told me that he un- 
derstood her perfectly after the first day of their 
meeting, and that through the shadows of her 
faults, both of nature and education, he had de- 
tected much that was true and good, and as 
skillfully as he could he directed her into the 
better way. And through much sorrow Georgie 
Levis became a Letter woman, and in time mar- 
ried happily. My friend’s flirtation ended well 
and safely for all parties. 








FALSE PROVERBS. 


“A young fellow must sow his wild oats” 
Tnall the wide range of British maxims there is 
nohe, take it for all in all, more thoroughly 
abominable than this one as to the sowing of 
wild oats. Look at it on what side you will, and 

will defy you to make anything but a devil's 
maxim of it. Whatever man, be he young, old, 
or middle-aged, sows, that and nothing else shall 
he reap. ‘The one only thing to do with wild 
oats is to put them caretully into the hottest part 
of the fire, and get them burnt to dust, every 
seed of them. If you sow them, no matter in 
what ground, up they will come, with lony, 
tough roots, like couch grass, and luxariant 
stalks and leaves, as sure as there is a sun in 
heaven—a crop which it turns one’s heart cold to 
think of. The devil, too, whose special crop 
they are, will see that they thrive, and you and 
nobody else will have to reap them; and no 
common reaping will get them out of the soil, 
which must be dug down deep ayain and again. 
Well for you if, with all yourcare, you can make 
the ground sweet again by your dying day 
* Boys will be boys,” is not much better, but 
that has a true side to it; but this encourage- 
Ment to the sowing of wild oats is simply 
devilish, for it means that a young man is 





few moments I did not think that my sitaation 
commanded a view of the garden; but presently | 
I was roused from my sad thoughts by the sight 
of Lynn and Georgie walking together below. 
Her hands were filled with the early June roses 
which he had gathered. 

I sat a long time watching them. At last they | 
turned towards the house, and soon I heard their 
steps upon the piazza, and then they came in | 
through the window, filling the silent room with 
their merry voices. 
curtain. 


| 
| 


I was concealed by the | 





think better of entertaining enmity towards me, 
and choose the better, truer way; bat such hopes 


“ Red roses for you, and white for Esther,” I | 


heard Lynn say. ‘“ Where is the child ?” ' 


| is honesty and moral truch 


to give way to the temptations, and follow the 
lusts of his aye. What are we to do with the 
wild oats of manhood and old age—with ami 
ion, overreaching, the talse weights, hardness, 
suspicion, avarice—if the wild oats of youth ere 






IN MEMORIAM, HOBOKEN 
The Messrs. Stevens are making great efforts 
to mmprove Hoboken, whith is ar: 


he other end 
of their dominions. It is really wonderfal to 
see the improvements that have been carred ont 
in Hoboken, that once puiet, Rip Van Winkleish 
place of resort. Twenty-five vears ago it wae 
the sleepiest of villages. i: was then used by 
its owners simply as an afternoon and Sunday 


or ee and was jaite similar to our Red 

: é ew square tubs ef terry boais pled 
| slowly between it and the « ity; these, except on 
| Sunday, were patronized only by market wagons. 
| There was one thrilling delight about 


‘ ose 
boats, in the estimation 





f the juvenile wo 1; 
} that was, the lirtle calaboose where a ber wrant 
| person dispensed spong candes and lem 


cake 
| onade—alcohol being contraband, even then, on 
| that route. What strack the youthful imayina- 
} tion was, that on po other ferry boats could sach 
| an institution be found Therefore, a sponge 
cake trom that sacred xreen-painted box, was far 
more highly prized than one obtained elsewhere 
—was, even, put on a par with New Year's and 
Christmas gifts. Then, arrival in the vi'l ure and 
adjacent Elysian ticlds, was arrival on en: hanted 
ground. ‘There was no evidence there ot neigh: 
borhood to a great city. Gotham was a dim 
dream—the waters of oblivion rolled between. 
We may suppose, perhaps, that the spell was 
broken by the arrival, as a permanent resident, 
on the adjacent heights, of James G King, the 
peg meses banker, whose English antecedents 
gave him a power of discrimination which made 
him the first practical appreciator of Weebawken 
Heights. It is probable, as was said, that thie 
gentleman broke the spell. His grand country 
seat, his carriage rolling through the village, 
filled with distinguished visitors, such as Lords 
Morpeth and Ashburton, gave Hoboken and its 
owners the first ideas of its possible greatness 
Improvement once thoroughly determined on, 
the Messrs. Stevens pushed the matter with their 
characteristic energy. Innovations began which 
appalled the old Duteh residents, who made a 
scanty living off the farmers of Bergen and Hack- 
ensack. Fine, fast, beautiful ferry-boats were 
put on the several routes. The everlasting hills 
were carted into the gulf between Hoboken and 
Jersey City, where the “sports” of the city had 
been wont to ply the rod and reel. Shipyards 
were erected, and fine rows of houses put where 
the shady, ice-creamy hills had been. Now that 
the Central Park has attained to such grandeur 
and attractiveness, Hoboken is doomed. Even 
the Elysian Fields must soon succumb. The 
great railroad depot, now in course of erection, 
is the last straw on the camel's back. Many a 
man, hardened in the world’s combats, must be 
occasionally sighing, as he looks toward this 
spot where his childish glee found widest vent. 
‘o many a New Yorker it will be like the build- 
ing up of some of our parks to us. The railroad 
which is to find its terminus and depots at Ho- 
boken, is the Hoboken and Newark road. It is 
80 far completed, that trains are expected to com- 
mence rnnning on this new route in a few months. 
The trains of the Morris and Essex Railroad 
will run over this road, as soon as it is finished, 
instead of over the New Jersey Railroad, east of 
Newark. The beautiful, shaded grounds known 
as the Atlantic Garden, are being despoiled, to 
make room for the work-a-day depots. Let the 
Elysian Fields take warning. London retains 
its Hyde Park; Paris its Champs Elysees ; Ber- 
liners still go “ unter die Linden;”” Hamburgers 
walk beside the Grosser Alster; but New York 
suburban joys are fleeting. —/’h)/. Mulletin. 
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LIFE EVERY WHERE. 


Life everywhere! The air is crowded with 
birds —beautiful, tender, intelligent birds, to 
whom life is a song and a thrilling anxiety—the 
anxiety of love. The air is swarming with in- 
sects—those fityle gee miracies. The wna- 
ters are peopled with innumerable torms—from 
the animalcule, so small that one hundred and 
fifty millions of them would not weigh a grain, 
to the whale, so large that it seems an island as 
it sleeps upon the waves. The bed of the sea is 
alive with polypi, carps, star fishes, and with shell 
animalcules. The rugged face of the rock is 
scarred by the silent boring of soft creatures, and 
blackened with countless mussels, barnacles and 
limpets. Life everywhere! on the earth, in the 
earth, crawling, creeping, burrowing, boring, 
leaping, running. If the sequestered coolness of 
the wood tempt us to saunter into its checkered 
shade, we are salated by the numerous din of in- 
sects, the twitter of birds, the scrambling of 
squirrels, the startled rush of unseen beasts, all 
telling how populous is this seeming solitude. If 
we pause before a tree, or shrub, or plant, our 
cursory and half-abstracted glance detects a col- 
ony of various inhabitants. We plack a flower, 
and in its bosom we see many a charming insect 
busy in its appointed labor. We pick a fallen 
leaf, and if nothing is visible on it, there is prob- 
ably the trace of an insect larva hidden in its 
tissues, and awaiting its development. The drop 
of dew upon this leaf will probably contain its 
animals, under the microscope. The same mi- 
croscope reveals that the blood rain suddenly ap- 
pearing on bread, and awakening superstitious 
terrors, is nothing but a collection of minute an- 
imals, and that the vast tracts of snow which are 
reddened in a single night, owe their color to the 
marvellous rapidity in reproduction of a minute 
plant. The very mold which covers our cheese, 
our bread, our jam, or our ink, and disfigares our 
damp walls, is nothing but a collection of plants. 
he many-colored fire which sparkles on the 
surface of a summer sea at night, as the vessel 
plows her way, or which drips from the oars in 
lines of jewelled light, is produced by millions of 
minute animals.—Cornhill Magazine, 
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SUMMER DAYS. 


What an indescribably beautiful thing is a 
summer day! Ido not mean merely the hours 
as they pass over; the long light; the sun going 
-up and going down; but all that one associates 
with summer days, spent in sweet rural scenes, 
There is great variety in summer days There 
is the warm, bright, still summer day, when ev- 
erything seems asleep, and the topmost branches 
of the tall trees do not stir in the azare air 
There is the breezy summer day, when werm 
breaths wave these topmost branches gently to 
and fro, and you stand and look at them; when 
sportive winds bend the green corn as they 
swiftly sweep over it; when the shadows of the 
clouds pass slowly along the hills. Even the 
rainy day, if it come with soft, summer like ren, 
is beautiful. People in town are apt to dunk of 
rain as a mere nuisance; the chief good it does 
there is to water the streets more generally aud 
thoroughly than usual; a rainy dey in town is 
equivalent to a bad day; but in the country, if 
juu possess even the smallest portion of the 
earth, you learn to rejoice in the rain. You go 
out in it; vou walk avout and enjoy the sight of 
the grass momently growing greener; of the 
trees looking refreshed, aml the evergreens 
gleaming, the gravel walks eo fre 
the roads wat 
fully compact, but not at all sof 





red so as to re 








to be sown and not burnt! What possinle 
tinction can we draw between them ! 
sow the one, 
at Urford, 


dis 
If we may | 
why not the other '—TZom /irown 
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After all, the most nataral beauty in the world 
For ali beauty is | 
truth. ‘True features make the beauty of a face ; 
and true proportions the beauty of architecture ; 
as true Measures that of harmony and masi 

In poetry, which is all fable, truth is still the 
pertection — Shaftesbury 
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summer rain never renders we 
roads sloppy or muddy. The 
thinking that you have got fa 
machine; and you heartily de« 
cart, while enjoving a soft sarin 





tehower And 


| after the shower is over, whet frayrance tw dit 
fused through the coantry air, every tree and 
shrub has an oder which a ummer shower 


brings out, and whi« 
tion will ve. And ther 
and onal « are of the singing 


trons of @ Country Daren 


h senses trarned to percep 
how tall the trees 


{ birds !—Leesea- 
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eeacuast citios, whore the beautifal hate 
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who have “gooe down to the ova in 


brightened and re od & spot onre bye 





poverty @ t wretoheness, a young (re 
tist took ap hee temporary alwde «tee 
He coukl not afford the lanary of Ley 
country, for hi means sere comparatirs 
and even these tad to he share! whe’ 
bie avd ber chikirwe iw the father be 
only brother went away ta early yout? 
paths of the fa + had diverged so @* 
old dour & » that 4 seemed wry 4 
they woukl ever be treading 1 home 


Qyain together 
Bai Veul Wilaver qwald not affor 
t ichest de ptha, he eval 
court her on th shades of Ure 
i a stado oo high that it ¢ 


mature ra be 


whore be ha 


| the great cuy, and from whence he « 

he great « 
the hun Aietin tly, though refine! by 
into something almost must el And 


the bright, dereing Augast of 1592, v 
fui and quiet painter sat down, conten’ 
prospect from hie window, and the b 
occasional stroll into more rural lau 
heart and soul were now deeply engt 
inte whi 


& picture of Magdalene, 
















thrown the full force of hie goutus 
had been secon by those persone whe 


he had Almost trembled to meet and 


the theme of nearly unqualified « 
from many of them 
His motel bad been a young and 


whom he had found in the street + 
city. Sirack by the intense salon 
aud feeling that in her he had found 
had craved so long, he lost no ime 
her She was very mournful in the 
that she spoke, very quiet in er der 
submitting to all his suggestions 
deference and respect that he did not 
one of her class. For be knew bye 
dress, aud the wretche di shoes she + 
circumstances were at the lowest ebb 
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MEMORIAM, HOBOKEN ae 
ssrs. Stevens are makin 
e making great eff: 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE ARTIST'S MODEL, 





BY ONE OF THE PROFESSION, 


Atmost in the ourskirts of one of our largest 
seacoast cities, where the beautiful homes of men 
who have “gone down to the sea in ships” have | 
brightened and refined a spot once squalid with | 
poverty and wretchedness, a young German ar- } 
tist took up his temporary abode a few years ago. 
He could not afford the luxury of living in the | 
country, for his means were comparatively sme, 
and even these had to be shared with a widuwed 
sister and her children in the father lané. His 
only brother went away in early youtk, and the 
paths of the fainily had diverged so 4r from the 
old door stone, that it seemed very doubtful if 
they would ever be treading its lonely haunts 
again together. 

But if Paul Wilmer could not atford to enjoy 
nature iu her richest depths, he could at least 
court her in the civic shades of Crescent Park, 
where he had a studio so high that it overlooked 
the great city, and from whence he could hear 
the hum distinctly, though refined by distance 
into something almost musical. And here, in 
the bright, dazzling August of 1852, the thought- 
ful and quiet painter sat down, content with the 
prospect from his window, and the hope of an 
occasional stroll into more rural latitudes. His 
heart and soul were now deeply engrossed with 
a picture of Magdalene, into which he had 
thrown the full force of his genius. Already it 
iad been seen by those persons whose criticism 
he had almost trembled to meet, and had been 
the theme of nearly unqualified approbation 
from many of them. 

His model had been a young and lovely girl 
whom le had found in the streets of the great 
city. Swuck by the intense sadness of her look, 
and feeling that in her he had found the ideal he 
had craved so long, he lost no time in securing 
her. She was very mournful in the few words 
that she spoke, very quiet in her demeanor, and 
submitting to all his suggestions with a graceful 
deference and respect that he did not expect from 
one of her class. For he knew by the worn gray 
dress, aud the wretched shoes she wore, that her 
circumstances were atthe lowest ebb, Still there 
was a modest propriety and neatness that strack 
him favorably, even in her poor garments 
There was no attempt at anything finer or 
gaudier, and she wore her coarse robes as uucon- 
sciously as a queen would her coronation dress. 

But such a face, so purely pale, as if tears had 
washed away every tint of rose-hue! Such eyes, 
in their unfathomable depths so full of tender 
meaning! Such hair, with its golden-brown 
masses curling upon a neck on which the superb 
head sat so splendidly—that rich and rare beauty 
in woman. ‘The painter’s eye was resting con- 
tinually upon that beautiful head. It was a per- 
fect realization of all he had dreamed of in the 
Magdalene. He saw nothing but that. As a 
beautiful statue would have been regarded by 
him, so was this girl. The beauty of form and 
face was all—the woman, or her heart and life 
were nothing. Paul might have been ashamed 
had any one taxed him with this indifference, 
but it was all he felt or could feel. 


But this day, this beautiful August day, was 
the’last time in which he shoald ever see her 
again; and as even a chair in which we have 
sat, a table on which we have written, or, in 
short, any object, animate or inanimate, on 
which we believe our eyes to be resting for the 
last time awakens a peculiar feeling, even so 
did Pau! linger a moment in almost pensive 
mood over the approaching parting with her who 
had been so good, so gentle and submissive. 
He even felt some restlessness for her to come, 
that he might look upon the face so familiar, and 
which he should miss as he missed his pictures 
when they were taken away. He flung aside the 
curtain that concealed the Magdalene, and 
thought he had failed to give it a certain sweet 
expression which was the distinguishing point of 
the virl’s face, and while he was replacing it al- 
most in dissatisfaction, a gentle knock, as from 
soft fingers, was heard at his door. 

The girl entered at his bidding, her sad, pale 
face lighting up with aslight flush, but subsiding 
into whiteness again. The painter sat down to 
his work, and the girl took her usual position— 
that of drooping sorrow. It seemed so fitted to 
her that there was no appearance of effort, 
much less of acting. He succeeded in obtaining 
the desired expression, and then, putting money 
iuto her hand, he said: 

“ You need come no more, Margaret. I can 
finish now without you. Thank you for your 
patient attendance, and your gentle bearing with 
all my whims.” 

He had turned away his face while he said 
this; but a low cry caused him to turn it to- 
ward her. The cheeks, usually so pale, were 
flushed to crimson, and the tears, great shining 
tears, such as he had never seen in human eyes 
before, were raining over her face and dropping 
upon her dress. . She had flung the silver upon 
the floor, and now stood in such perfect abandon- 
ment of grief that Paul was distressed beyond 
measure. He laid his hand upon the shining 

masses of curls that floated around her, and tried 
to hush her grief as one would comfort a little 
child. 

“Ts it because our pleasant hours are to be 
broken up, Margaret, that you sorrow in this 
way!” he asked, kindly. 

The storm was not allayed by his words. She 
sobbed deeply, and at last, flinging aside his 
hand from her hair, she said, in tones that 
pierced his heart with their strange wailing 
sound : 

“ You offer me money to pay me for that 
which has been my life, my salvation for weeks. 

Do you think I can take it? 2, who for two 


deeply agitated. 
does this bitter wrong and shame belong.” 


mournfully. 


me, I wish you only good, and your sorrow and 
penitence must bring you nothing else. 
think how best I can serve you, but I cannot 
now. 
rightly.” 


Paul was confounded, He would not have 
believed that so much sion lay beneath that 
He ke to her gently, and she 
calmed down. Heat beside her as a brother 
would, and drew®Ut & story that melted his very 


quiet surface. 


| heart-—a stor Of orphanage, of wrong and 


bitter treackry, of man’s fleeting, mocking love, 
and wow-0's scorn, uot of the betrayer, but of 
the berayed, you may be sure, until his very 
sou! sickened with the dreary tale. 

She had spoken very rapidly, as if drawn by 


the intensity of her feelings out of her usual calin 
sorrow. 
head and clasped her hands over her face in 
silent shame. 


When she had finished, she hung her 
“Look up, Margaret,” said Paul Wilmer, 
“Look up! Not to you alone 
“ But you must despise me,” she answered, 


Believe 


“T have no right to doso, Margaret. 


I will 
I must be alone in order to judge 


fe shook her hand, begging her to return at 


the usual time to morrow, and as she turned 
away, he sat down to think. To redeem her if 
possible, to place this wronged and sensitive be- 
ing in some quiet place, away from the haunting 
memories that so oppressed her, was now his im- 
perative duty. 
good must not be slighted. The world might 
deride, but the inward conscience could not be 


Such an opportunity for doing 


appeased with less. A little reflection brought 

to his mind an old nurse who had attended him 

through a violent illness. She was living alone, 

a few miles from town, and he would go to her, 

even before he saw Margaret again. He easily 

found her, and laid the case, in all its bearings, 

before her. She accepted the trust of the poor 

young girl, and wept at his recital. 

“ But you must not come to see her, Mr. Wil- 

mer,” she said, wistfully, as if not knowing how 

it would affect him. 

“No, I have no wish to do so,” he quietly re- 

plied. “ My life lies elsewhere. I will remit 
you the money for her board—” 

“Bless you, Mr. Wilmer—no!—-that would 

condemn you at once, in the eyes of the 
world.” 

“ What, then, do you propose ?” 

“ That she shall maintain herself. I can get 
plenty of work for us both, and when it is scarce, 
I have a little hoard, and shall not mind the bit 
and sup.” 

So it was agreed, and the next day Paul waited 
impatiently for the appearance of Margaret. She 
did not come, and then he tried, after many 
days’ watching, to reconcile himself to the be- 
lief that he had been mistaken in her, and that 
it was all an exquisite piece of acting only. 
The dream passed, only returning to his mind 
when the sight of the Magdalene brought some 
trace of the peculiar expression of Margaret’s 
face. The picture was purchased, and he saw it 
no more. 

Four years after, whon the changes of life haa 
brought Paul Wilmer into new scenes, afar from 
that in which he had dwelt, his bealth seemed 
failing, and his many friends advised him t6 re- 
turn to his native air. Packing up hastily, he 
sailed in a vessel which was bound on a trading 
voyage, and would stop at various ports, giving 
him an opportunity of seeing many places before 
he went home. The first port was Trieste, and 
here the dreaded scourge of cholera was raging. 
During his stay here, Paul Wilmer, undaunted 
by the terrors that prevailed, was first to otler his 
services to the sick aud dying. At the hospital, 
day after day, or night after night, he watched ; 
he was alike nurse and comforter, and when the 
soul had fled, he pertormed the last offices to tue 
inanimate form. 

Beside the beds of a certain ward, he had fre- 
quently noticed a spare, thin figure in the dress 
of asister of charity. Once he had met a pair 
of soft, meek eyes stealing a glance at his face, 
but the next time he saw the sister, the eyes were 
concealed by glasses. It was curious how per- 
plexed he was to think who it could be whose 
eyes so resembled Aers. But one night the cries 
and groans of a sick man were heard from the 
same ward, and so thrilling and fearful was the 
sound that Paul involuntarily ran thither, It 
was the last effort of expiring nature, and was 
soun hushed in death. Another and another, 
roused by the sound, came in, and Paul went 
back to the bedside he had lett. Here he was 
soon joined by her who had witnessed the terri- 
ble scene with him, and in a calm and quiet 
voice, from which all passion or emotion seemed 
to have died out, she said, simply : 

“Tam Margaret!” 

The silent, brotherly grasp of his hand seemed 
She threw off the close, oppres- 
sive bonnet that she wore, letting down a 
shower of golden-brown locks that rippled over 
her shoulders. ‘Then the glasses were removed, 
and the dove-like eyes lifted to his own, And 
then fullowed her explanation, told in soft, low 
words, while the patient she was tending slept. 
She had gone hume, neariy distracted, she said, 
after her passionate interview with him on that 
day, feeling that in his heart he despised her, 
and that she could never see him more. She 





to re-assure her. 


put her scanty wardrobe in a small bag, and 
went away, wandering off toward the wharves of 
the city. Here she caught the sound of a wo- 
man’s voice, saying that her mistress would go 
in the ship, if she could tind some one to take 
care of the children. 

“ Why don’t you go yourself ?”” was asked. 

“©, bother the sea! 1 had enouzh when I 





dresses were replaced by others more durable 
from the lady’s own wardrobe, and she was sat- 
istied with the arrangements she made. There 
was a shipwreck, and the lady and her children 
were drowned, while Margaret, more dead than 
alive, was brought by a passing vessel into Tri- 
este, and nursed into health by the sisters of 
charity. When she recovered, she adopted their 
garb and occupation. This was her history. 

But the clear, calm eyes told of a peace which | 
had never before rested within them, The deep | 
sadness had disappeared, and left a quiet yet 
hopeful expression, very beautifal to see. There | 
was no joy, but there was comfort in every 
glance. Paul feit it to his heart’s core. | 

| 





Months after this, a little cottage overlooking 
the bay of Naples was tenanted by a painter and 
his young and beautiful wife. Their seclusion | 
was undisturbed, save by the travellers in search | 
They who caught sight | 
of the wife were haunted by her resemblance to | 
some picture they had seen and admired, and | 
one whose memory was more accurate than the | 
rest, deciared that she resembled the beautiful | 
Magdalene in a friend’s collection across the 
seas. . 


of picturesque regions. 





INTERCOURSE AT THE TABLE. 


To meet at the breakfast table father, mother, 

children, all well, ought to be a happiness to any 

heart; it should be a source of humble gratitude, 

and should wake up the warmest feelings of our 

nature. Shame upon the contemptible and low- 

bred cur, whether parent or child, that can ever 

come to the breakfast-table, where the family 

have met in health, only to frown, and whine, 

and growl, and fret! It is prima sucie evidence 

of a mean and grovelling, and selfish, and de- 

graded nature, whencesvever the churl may have 

sprang. Nor is it less reprehensible to make 

such exhibiti at the tea-table; for before the 

morning comes some of the circle may be strick- 
en with some deadly disease, to gather round 

that table not again forever. Children in good 

health, if left to themselves at the table, become, 
garrulous and noisy, but if within all reasonable 
or bearable bounds it is better to let them alone ; 
they eat less, because they do not eut so rapidly 
as if compelled to keep silent, while the very ex- 
hilaration of spirits quickens the circulation of 
the vital fluids, and energizes digestion and as- 
similation. The extremes of society curiously 
meet in this regard. ‘The tables of the rich and 
the nobles of England are models of mirth, wit 
and bonhommie ; it takes hours to get through a 
repast, and they live long. If anybody will look 
in upon the negroes of a well-to-do-family in 
Kentucky while at their meals, they cannot bat 
be impressed with the perfect abandon of jabber, 
cachinnation and mirth ; it seems as if they could 
talk all day, and they live long. It tollows, then, 
that at the family table all should meet, and do 
it habitually, to make a common interchange of 
high-bred courtesies, of warm affections, of 
cheering mirthfulness, and that generosity of 
nature which lifts us above the brutes which per- 
ish, promotive as these things are of good diges- 
tion, high health and long lite.—//all’s Journal 
of Llealth. 








JAPANESE TASTE FOR JEWELRY, 


The two ladies wore on their heads hairpins 
made of horn or of silver, with other pretty orna- 
ments and an epgficial Aawer One of the 
younger women — the married daughter of an 
elderly lady presett, and carried her infant in 
her arms. Wt hae Peen generatty red vhnse 
Japanese women do not value precious stones, 
jewelry, or trinkets. ‘This young woman, how- 
ever, wore such ornaments as her pecuniary 
means afforded, having a silver-washed ring set 
with a large black bead of native workmanship 
on the fourth finger of her left hand, and a simi 
lar ring set with a star of seven imitation rubies, 
of Dutch manufacture, on the fourth finger of 
her right hand. Although it is trae that Japan- 
ese ladies are not generally decorated with jewels 
and gold ornaments, yet not a few of the middle 
class of Japanese women wear metal rings, 
placing great value on a steel purse ring given 
by a foreigner, and showing great eagerness to 
possess a bright gilt button. Even a sixpence 
or a franepiece is sometimes set in a native ring, 
and prized by the ladies of Nagasaki.—7en 
Weeks in Japan. 





Housetwifes Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To clean Oil Paintings. 

Clean the picture well with a sponge dipped in 
warm beer; after it has become perfectly dry, wash 
it with a solution of the finest gum-dragon, dissolv- 
ed in pure water. Never use blue starch, which 
tarnishes and eats out the coloring; nor white of 
eggs, which casts a thick varnish over pictures, and 
only mends bad ones by concealing the faults of 
the coloring. 


Pumpkin Pie. 

Stew the pumpkin drv, and make it like squash 
pie, only season rather higher. In the country, 
where this real Yankee pie is prepared in pertec- 
tion, ginger is almost always used with other spices. 
There, too, part cream, instead of milk, is mixed 
with the pumpkin, which gives it a richer flavor. 





Hoarseness. 

A piece of flannel dipped in brandy and applied 
to the chest, and covered with a dry flannel, is to 
be worn all night. Four or six small onions boiled, 
and put on buttered toast, and eaten for supper, are 
likewise good for colds on the chest. 


To wash Flannels. 

Flannels should be washed in soft water, soap, 
and much blue. The water should be as hot as the 
hands will bear; wring them as dry as possible, 
shake them and hang them out, but do not rinse 
them after the lather. 


Lip Salve. 

Melt together an ounce of white wax, the same 
of beef-marrow, and three ounces of white pomatam, 
with a small piece of alkanet root, tied in maslin: 
perfume when cool with ottar of rose or any other 


essence. 





Insects from Bird-Cages, Drawers, etc. 





came over from Ireland.” 

Margaret followed the girl home, went into a 
large, beautiful house, and saw the housekeeper, 
who took her to the lic 





years, have not known a single happy or peace- 
ful hour until Leameto you! And now you tell 
me it is the last time, and that I must retura to 
the haunts I have left, never to see you again, 
never to know what it is to spend an hoer azain 
by the side of a true, pure being! I tell you I 
must weep, for you are sending me back to worse 
than death.” 


ly's presence, as one who 
would perhaps answer ber purpose. The lady’s 
brother was in the room, and she heard him say 
to his sister, in a low voice J 
“ That is the face of Wilmer’s Magdalene 


Bat the ship was to sail the next morning, 

and there was no time to te lost. The lady 
| asked few questions, and 
| once. Her worn, 





t perfectly clean and whole 


1 Margaret could go at } 


To keep away insects from birds’ cages, suspend a 
little bag of sulphur in the cage. This is said to be 
healthful for birds generally, as well as serving to 


keep away insects by which they beeome infested. 





UNION: +. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, th 





7 
following 





brilliant stories, in bound form, richly tlestrafed 
with large eriginal engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is sv« ured 
according to law. We will send single copies by 
mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, or #2 copies, 
post-paid, tor one dollar. 


REDPATH: or. Tae Wesreas Taam. A Story of Fron 
tier Life and Adventure. This isa story of much to- 
terest, portraying with great tact aud skill the tnei- 
dents of trapper-life ip the far West, and depicting In- 
dian character and shrewdness with great effect. It is 
a fine portraiture of Western and Indian life 

Written expressly for us by... Da. J. HL ROBINSON 


ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, Tux Ovp Mas or 
tuk Wreck. A Story of Old Bogland and the Ocean 
This romance of English life in several of its phases. is | 
one of singular interest and fascination, and portrays 
in # skilful and charming manner the fortunes of ite 
heroine, and other prominent characters in its scenes, 
through an array of jacident of a peculiar aud trying 
character, both on the land and the sea 

Written for us by.....0..... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or, Tut Youso Partisans 
Doom. This is @ story of our Kevolution, and is one of 
thrilling interest and striking incideuts, portraying in 
An Attractive style some of the most stirring events in 
our pation’s life-struggles for independence from the 
subjection of the mother country. 

Written for us by........- Mas CAROLINE ORNE 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tue Tuxex Brornenrs 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. This story is 
from the pen of one of the most lively and origtwal 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the East, at 
& period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintained their sway in that land. It is & 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 

Written expressly for us by..,..A.J.H. DUGANNE 


THE BRIGAND: or, Tue Convent oF Santa CLARA. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal is one of rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, andLits plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character; and 
we can promise that no one will pause willingly after 
commencing until he has read every line. 

Written expressly for us by... .Da. J. HW. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tuk Iyrast 
Bripe of TRexitro. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexice during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped iniperial power, inauga- 
rating 4 reign of tyranvy that drove the people to re- 
beltion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger. 
Written expressly fur us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tue Sroven 
Bracerets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its charactors 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
da is highly eh ristic and lifelike. 
Written expressly for us by..Masor F.C HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN: cr, Tue Wreck anp rue Cuase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those uuri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. lugraham was 
so popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 


emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
Specialty i vue ee it regards 





——— 


THE UNKNOWN MASK or. Tue Beare of Mapnin 
The scene of this story ts laid in the gay capita! of Spats 


and te 





neates to Ube life seemes of love aud advepture 






ofa tt ng uature Ase tale of love and jnirigue, it 


has tew eyusis Lieutenant Murray is the biwet ru 
cessful delineator of the affx Hous whe bas written a 
the present century Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French 
Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURKAY 
THE ROYAL YACHT: er, Lowan tut Wantoce A 
Revolutionary Romance of Sea and Land, abounding ip 
incident and adventure Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Reroluticr 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of which » et 
« through sree editions 
SYLVANUS COBB Js 


tested by its pase 





Written expressly for us by 


THE RED REVENGER: or Tue Pinate Kine or THe 
Flokipas This tale of the Gulf and its islands ts ob 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of lite 
ata period when @ deadly conflict was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cubs and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in ite vicinity some three centu 
Ties ago 

Written expressly for us by 


CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tue Bi ccanren of tHe Gur 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore This is au 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is furmous It wes written by Captaim Barrington oa 
shipboard while cruising Im the very waters where the 


. NED BUNTLINE 


principal scenes of bis tale are laid, and t+ founded op 
fact. Depicting the striking and bold scenes that ap 
pertain to the daring life of a rover, it carries the 
reader along with the incidents of the tale ins dream 
like reality, as though be was au actual participant 
therein 

Written for us by.....2. CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tur Nearoutan Bas- 
pitti A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
tivet captivating of all the stories of the road and bigh 
way which we have ever published. Original tp con- 
ception, and dazziing in its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the most popular in our sertes of stories 
The present is the ninth edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated 

Written for us by........ LIKRUTENANT MURRAY 


THE DOOMED KING: ov, Tur Crown any rue Swonn, 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure,combining the strangest furns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes 

No author who has ever written for us bas ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by.......,. FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tuk Buccaneek anv THE Canni- 
Nat This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking ip’ -+st. and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried owt. The present is the #/ts edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous parrative—the reader 
can burdiy lay it by until he bas floished every line. 
Written expressly for us by. . AUSTIN C. BURDICK 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tue Witp Curertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of bistory which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tue Cuup or THe 
Sterna. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
tincali, in the heart of Bunny Spain. It is the mort 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published in this 
country, aud though trathful to life, is yet most start 
ling in many of its absorbing chapters. It isa wild 











which department of literature he has had few equals. 
Written for us by......... Por. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tue Fattor San 
Juan p'Uttoa, A Tale of the Merican War, This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It is also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 
truthfulness and excellence as an historical novelette. 

Written for us by. ..Capr. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Matp oF Monterey. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the most attractive tales iu our evtire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 
At the present time this fine military story is of singu- 
Jar interest and appropriateness, and has found an im- 
mense sale all over the country, eepecially among those 
who have soldier friends in the army. 

Written expressly for us by.......NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tae Monancn’s Last 
Brine. Of al! the stories which Mr Cobb has produced, 
we think this the most artistic an‘! interesting. Qrace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with aj! the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Toe Wreck on tHe InnIAN 
Ocean. This capital story of the Innd and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series cf 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re-published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from th. Srst to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Restoration. 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page has been read. 

Written for us by........ MAJOK F.C. HUNTER 

THE CABIN BOY: or. Lireox rut Wine. This famous 
sea story has passed to its senents edition—aud to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himerif in this delightful story of the 
sea anlits romantic associations 

Written for us by . LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or. Tue Gircers or Forrest 
Hitt. This is o tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charies IL.. when portions uf England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of he wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure Dr Robinecn's 
peculiar tact and +kill has woven @ story which ts freeh 
with all the vigor of lifelike delineation. This ie a Seid 
of romance ia which be is pre-emi--atiy at bome 

Written for us by De J. H. ROBINSON 





Chapped, or Sore Lips. 


| Chapped or sore lips may be healed by the fre- 


juent application of honey-water, and protecting | 


wld air. 





| 
| them from the influence ot 
{ 


To make Flanneis not shrink. 
The fi ime of washing put them into a pail of 





| boiling water, and let them he ull cold. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or. Tur Srawinm Cava- 
use A Legend of Old Spain 
| ing stors 


Thie is a most charm 
of the time of Philip I], and the dayr of the 
Taq uisition The shole ie pnterworen with mar 
scones of historic Interest taket: trom the times of «> 
it treats. aad forms « good illastration of what the hi- 
torie novel may be made im the hands of the sbiliful 
writer, It has proved oneof Cobb moet successful 
efforts 

Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS CORB Ja 
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aod plowing panoramic pieture, 
Writteu caprocety fer we thy... Da J.U ROLINSON. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Sucooien oF the 
CHESAPEAKE. This is a story of the Coast and the Sen, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the moet popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, ard bes 
excecded in the number of its editions his famous 
* Dancing Feather,” which it also does in Interest 

Written expressly for us by... ... J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinore tue Back- 
WoopsMaAN. A vivid story of Bast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present ir the cieventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in a playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader's interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power. 


Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Henxione or St. Antone. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thi 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice duri:g 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was sent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation awong European fortifications, audit was 
during this foreign service that the facts of thie story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by Mason F.C HUNTER 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tur Consvimatons oF Cc ua 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Bea Kiel in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary chars: - 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of Spain, sud he bar oid ti « 
pilot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Ceril been 
Sea His peculiar facilities have enebled him to weave 
many scenes of act-al observation into the thread of 
his romance with great effect 

Written for us by. ....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or Tre Onacte ann ims 
Priest This romance of ancient Tyre le one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints @ very giow 
ing picture of life in that luxurious city It has been 

dramatized and played in nearly every theatre ip t! ie 

country, apd bes parsed through three editions in Lon 
don. The present is the fourtrew’s edition which we 
bave published | 


Written for us by SYLVANUS COBB Jp. 


THECHINESE JUGGLER: or, Txt Gnaspes’s Pier. 
This ie a story of Che Celestial Rapire, and in s vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnwhes many llustra- 
tions of Chinese life and hatite, while the plot of the 
story fe brimming with novel and startling incident 
It is captivating from firet to inet 

Written expressly for us by. BYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE SMUGGLER: or. Tue #ronets oF THE Coast 
This te acknowiedged to be Cob greatest and best 
povelette, full to the brim of starting and vivid life, 
and ntaining 8 most Imteneely interesting plot It 
has been compared to Maryatt’+ bert wen novel and has 
reached wren editions It t+ a captivating tale from 
beginning to end. ee the render wl) quickly perceive, 
nor will be be likely to leave it without « thorough 
reading at the ret sitting . 

Written for us by 


IVAN THE SERF: or. Tue Ke ssiss and Crmcasmian 


This te a well-oid and highly graplir tale of life, do- 


STLVANU® COBB Je 


mestic and military, tn Kota Turkey and Cireassts 
The sother hes taken great care to be felthful to the 
singular patomal ¢heracterietic: of Unie peculiar region 
| and though the chapters are intemsely vivid, they are 
set erat 


Arist ae for ap by «AUSTIN C BURDIC# 


Nidrwes MOM BALLOU. Putisae, 





| No FZi Winter Fireet Boston, Mase 
i Ser POR BALE 4T ALL THE PEA(ODICAL DEPUT 
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Poet's Corner. 


RETIREMENT. 


A shady and sequestered spot, 
To meditate alone, 

Where foot of man approacheth not, 
Untrodden and unknown; 


A little brook to sing to me; 
Some simple flower to smile; 

The shelter of a spreading tree; 
The gales of heaven the while 


To fan me as they murmur near: 
These would I ne'er resign, 

To call the proudest portion here, 
With all its glory, mine! 


Poor world! Thou art a generous soul, 
All selfish though thou be. 

To sip the froth of pleasure’s bowl, 
And leave the draught to me. 





A QUIET COTTAGE. 
O, share my cottage, dearest maid! 
Beneath a mountain, wild and high, 
It nestles in a silent glade, 
And a clear river wanders by. 
Each tender care, each honest art, 
Shall chase all future want from thee, 
If thy sweet lips consent impart, 
To climb these craggy hills with me. 
ANN SEWARD. 





HONESTY. 
I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose 
ife 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof J 
That he is honest in the sacred cause.—Cowrer. 





CELERITY. 


Celerity is never more admired 
Than by the negligent.—Suaksrrare, 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MUTINY AT THE NORE. 


BY W. W. HALL. 

Nor the beautiful creations of Walter Scott, 
as embodied in his two heroines, Effie Deans and 
the Lady of the Lake, could have been more 
perfectly lovely than she whom we have chosen 
as the heroine of our simple story. Alice Max- 
well, a fair Scottish girl, came from Aberdeen, 
somewhere about the year 1790, to visit some 
connections in Exeter, England. The youth, 
beauty and grace of the young stranger brought 
around her a host of admirers. She was shy and 
modest ; and when they praised the sweet red 
lips, the ivory neck, pearly teeth, and soft golden 
tresses, she turned away in evident displeasure. 

There was one, however, who only /ooked his 
admiration; and him, of all that crowded to re- 
ceive her smiles, did she favor. This was Rich- 
ard Parker, a young lieutenant in the navy, a 
brave and resolute sailor, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself in His British Majesty’s ser- 
vive, and who bade fair to mount the topmost 
round of naval p ion, if g' deeds 
should be permitted to carve his way upward. 

While his companions were trying to win the 
favor of the beautiful Alice by flattery and adu- 
lation, the young Meutenant honorably wooed 
and won her, with the full consent of the friends 
of both parties. A journey into Scotland gained 
him the approbation of her parents, and his own 
family were delighted at the prospect of their 
darling Richard marrying, hoping thereby to 
secure him from pursuing the fatigue and prob- 
able dangers of his profession. Indeed, this last 
consideration was the only stipulation required 
by Alice in return for her consent to i di 





| jadged her brother. 





substitutes for her husband. She had not mis- | 


He too was shocked, that 
Richard—a gentleman and a scholar—one who 


had stood high in his professional and mercan- | 


tile life, should be thus reduced. He gladly fur- 
nished Alice with the sapply she needed, and 


she went back to Leith with a comparatively | 


light heart. Poor Alice! as she approached 
Leith her eyes were constantly turning towards 
the spot where she had seen the tender at anchor. 


A mist was before her, and she could not see her | 


in the spot where she expected she was lying. 

“There she goes !”” was the exclamation from 
an old gentleman who had been looking in the 
same direction. 

“ Goes!’ she repeated. ‘ What is going ?” 

“ The tender that lay at anchor this morning. 
She has sailed for the Nore.” 

The people in the stage-coach wondered what 
there was in so and uni ing a piece 
of news that should make the young woman fall 
from her seat into the opened arms of the old 


g Te suspected, however, 
that there was a lover or a husband in the case, 
and was kindly and tenderly busying himself for 
her recovery. It was only for a moment that 
her insensibility lasted. The next instant she 
sat upright, thanked her kind neighbor, and be- 
came as rigid and tearless as if her only beloved 
were not sailing away from her loving embrace. 
She alighted at her desolate home, a little old 
house, to which they had removed from a splen- 
did and beautiful one. A neighbor had kindly 
offered to take care of her children for the day ; 
and the woman now met her with little Alice in 
her arms. The child’s face was hot and flushed 
with fever. Alice caught it from her and burst 
into tears. Those tears saved her life. 

Little Alice grew worse, and in a very few 
days the unhappy mother saw her carried away. 
Had it not been for her boy, she must have sunk 
beneath her sufferings. The little creature tried 
to comfort her, and he succeeded. She felt that 
she had something yet to live for. She was not 
utterly lonely, though Alice’s death and her hus- 
band’s hopeless absence bore all too heavily upon 
her wounded spirit. 

The beginning of May, 1797, saw Richard 
Parker at the Nore, where the tender joined the 
squadron. He was immediately drafted on board 
the Sandwich, which was the grand ship, and 
bore the flag of Admiral Buckner, the post ad- 
miral. Already the spirit of mutiny was rife in 
the squadron, and they who cherished it were 
only too glad to draw into their ranks one who 
was so superior in knowledge and intelligence, 
and whose experience in seamanship so great as 
Richard Parker’s. 

He became the very soul of the enterprise, the 
organ of all their wishes. Under his direction, 
they rose against their officers. To quote from 
the report, they put each vessel under the gov- 
ernment of a committee of twelve men; each 
man-of-war appointed two delegates and each 
gun-boat one, to act for the common good. 

Of these delegates, Richard Parker was un- 
happily chosen president and d the trust. 
A list of grievances was made out and demands 
were specitied. If these were granted, the men 
were coady to return to auty. ‘Tverything was 
signed by Parker as presid Throughout the 
whole filet he was styled “Admiral Parker,” 
and neither he nor his followers ever forgot the 
dignity belonging to such atitle. The officers 
against whom they had mutinied, were treated 
with the most marked respect, and everything 
was conducted with a regard to decorum and the 
etiquette required between any two parties nego- 
tiating a treaty. 




















marriage. Richard gave up his commission, and 
directly commenced to engage in some mercan- 
tile speculations in Edinburgh, whither he soon 
carried his beautiful bride. 

Never was union more apparently auspicious. 
Something of pective regret mingled with 
the otherwise perfect h g 
in giving up his favorite profession; but he 
yielded gracefully and uncomplainingly to what, 
under other circumstances, he might have deem- 
ed a hard requisition for a wife to make. Alice 
Maxwell he thought was amply worthy of even 
a deeper sacrifice than that. On her part, she 
was fully sensible of the sacrifice she had de- 
manded, and she strove by every effort to lessen 
the regret which she knew her husband must 
feel. It was only, however, when she saw him 
bend above the cradle of the first-born darling, 
that she was able to conquer the fears that he 
might perhaps repent of yielding to her request. 

Two years went on after the birth of this child, 
and another was added to bless the happy pa- 
rents. Every moment spared from his business, 
was devoted by Richard to the family group at 
home; the little Richard and Alice sharing with 
their still beautiful mother his affectionate solici- 
tude. All at once a cloud darkened over the 
mercantile world. One of those vicissitudes, that 
at intervals sweep away the hopes of long years 
of active toil, came on like a tempest. The 
house of Parker bent before the storm, and, final- 
ly, was crushed into atoms. Men looked on and 
saw that it was no fault of Richard Parker’s, and 
they did him the justice to bear witness to his 
unblemished integrity. 

The sufferings of Alice through this dark pe- 
riod were greater than those of her husband. 
She felt that had he not given up his profession 
for her sake, he would now have been out of the 
reach of this terrible calamity ; and she saw how 

hard it is to experience the “curse of granted 
wishes.” The storm had come—had overwhelm- 
ed them; and she had no shelter to offer her 
husband in return for that which he had made 
her. The little patrimony left by her parents, 
now dead, would have barely secured them a re- 
treat; and even that had been sunken in the 
general wreck. One brother still remained, but 
tu him Richard Parker was too proud to apply 
for assistance ; and before Alice was aware to 
what a depth of misfortune he had fallen, he 
shocked her with the news that he had taken the 
king’s bounty, and was going on board a tender 
a L-ith, as a common sailor. 

Distressed beyond measure, she set off instant- 

ly to Aberdeen. Robert, she knew, would fur- 
nish her with the funds necessary to hire two 
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M , Parker had obstructed the trading 
vessels from a passage up or down the Thames, 
and merchantmen were placed under blockade, 
occupying the spaces between the men-of-war. 
From the latter streamed the red flag of insubor- 
dination. Meantime, the government remained 
firm in promise with the mati- 
neers; and they began to despair of ever making 
any headway against it. It was a brief struggle. 
On the sixteenth of June the mutiny ended; 
every ship having been restored to the command 
of its original officers. A party of soldiers went 
on board the flag ship, and to them the officers 
delivered up two who were considered the ring- 
leaders of the party, one of whom was Richard 
Parker. 

A week later, the trial of him who was now 
only known as “Admiral Parker” commenced. 
He was brought from the black hole of Sheer- 
ness garrison and placed before a court martial. 
The court sat on board the Neptune off Green- 
hithe, vice admiral Sir Thomas Paisley presid- 
ing. Parker’s deence of himself was manly, 
rational and perfectly respectful; but he might 
as well have spoken to the wind. He was con- 
victed of receiving honors due only to a chief, 
of passing from ship to ship, giving orders and 
usurping the title of admiral. Nothing could 
save him. He was condemned to death. His 
words on hearing his sentence were manly and 
noble. He declared his intentions to have been 
innocent, and expressed his hope in God, and 
also in the return of all the men to the service 
of their country. He was executed at the yard 
arm of the Sandwich under the yellow flag, and 
not a word or sound was heard from the men 
who were all assembled to see their “ admiral” 
die. He was then immediately interred at the 
naval burying-ground at Sheerness. 








Alice Parker and her boy were seated at their 
scanty meal, on the twenty-second of June. It 
was a fresh and lovely day, such as the month 
of roses only can bring—a day that seemed made 
for happiness. The boy was prattling of his 
father and of little dead Alice, whom the mother 
had long since ceased to regret. Death seemed 
so much happier for the dear child than the wea- 
ry and wasting life, which she could not help 
feeling would have been her portion as well as 
her own. 

A sad life indeed had poor Alice led since 
Richard left her. At times she feared that she 
should never see him again; and then anxiety 
for him and for her boy’s future would cload her 
mind, until she was nearly deprived of her rea- 
son. On this lovely June day, hope seemed 


; Onee more transfused into her heart. She an- 











swered the child gaily and hopefully, and listened | 


to his prattle with a lighter heart than she had 
known for many months. 

An old Scotch pedier, who had stopped fre- 
quently upon his rounds to rest upon her door- 
step, which he said was “ unco clean ” now seat- 
ed himself there in the shade of a small tree, the 
only one that grew in the forlorn looking street, 
and which Alice had watered and trimmed until 
it had begun to flourish. 

“Do you hear any news of the fleet ?” she ask- 
ed, for she had long ago told old Aiick her story 
and begged him to bring her any tidings he 
might gather in his rounds. 

“Ay!” was his prompt reply. “ There hae 
bin a risin’ among the min, and ane o’ thim, @ 
braw and cantie chiel, they say, is to dea to- 
morrow, for leadin’ thim on.” 

“‘ What is his name?” asked Alice, with a lip 
and cheek so pale that the old gaber/unzie noticed 
it. 

“Flout! Idinna speer the name. Ay, I hae 
it. A chap down bye said it. It wor Marker 
or Parker, an’ ane mair. Hech, woman! it is a 
joe o’ yer ain that ye glowr at the auld blue 
gown sae ?” 

Alice closed her eyes for a moment, but the 
deep pain that entered her heart kept her perhaps 
from fainting. 

“My husband is there,” she said, so quietly, 
that she was amazed at herself. Then she went 
softly into the bedroom and put other clothes up- 
on herself and the child, gave all the food she 
had to the old man, locked her door, and went 
into the highway, to await the mail-coach going 
to London. It was just the hour. When she 
arrived, she heard that he had been tried, but the 
result was not known. 

She resolved to petition the king for his par- 
don, and paid a guinea to an advocate to draw 
one up. Armed with this, she went to the pal- 
ace. Here she waited in vain for permission to 
go into the kiny’s presence. One of the lords in 
waiting asked her business, and she handed him 
her papers in silence. He returned them after 
glancing at the name. 

“It isin vain, my poor woman,” he said. 
“Had it been for any other than Richard Par- 
ker, your application for mercy might have been 
heeded. For him there can be none.” 

The cruel words, though not unkindly spoken, 
pierced the heart of the hapless Alice. She left 
the palace and took the coach for Rochester, 
where she heard that Parker was to be executed 
the next day. Folding her child to her bosom, 
she went down to the river side, hoping to hire a 
boat to take her on board the Sandwich. It 
was before daybreak, but crowds were astir, and 
every one was talking of the coming event. She 
called to a waterman. He shook his head at her 
movement. 

“Nay, lass,” he said, “I cannot go over for 
one passenger. The brave Admiral Parker is 
to die to-day, and I will get any sum I choose 
to ask for a boat full.” 

It was a comfort, at least. that her husband 
was not spoken of with coufempt or execration. 
She felt after all that he was not esing to die a 
atehonorable death. In her @cepest’ misery, she 


thanked God for this. She succeeded at last in 
getting on board a market boat bound to Sheer- 
ness, but it was not allowed to go along side of 
the Sandwich. In despair she called on Parker’s 
name, and entreated the boatmen to go nearer. 
Pitying her sufferings, and believing her to be 
the wife of him who was to die, they attempted 
it, but were prevented by a sentinel who threat- 
ened to fireon them. Still she could see plain- 
ly on board the Sandwich, and now came the 
dreadfal cries of her sufferings. She saw her 
husband appear on deck between two clergymen, 
and she cried out, ‘‘ Pass the word for Richard 
Parker!” while she held up her boy in her arms 
towards him. 

“ Alice! Alice! my wife, my dear wife!” was 
the response from the deck of the Sandwich ; 
while she who had so bravely kept up until this 
moment, fainted at the sound of that beloved 
voice. When she recovered all was over! 

Living or dead, she must see Richard once 
more. Leading her child by the hand, she left 
the boat which had been rowed back, and sought 
the naval burying-ground in which she was told 
he had been buried, and from which he would 
probably be taken by the surgeons that night! 
The very thought was madness! So the poor 
distracted creature found the shallow grave in 
which Richard’s body had been hastily buried, 
and actually, with her own fingers, scooped away 
the earth until the slight shell which had been 
thrown together for his remains appeared. Once 
more, then, she held that hand. Once more she 
parted the hair above the head which had so 
ofcen lain upon her bosom. No one saw her but 
two women. Their passion was kened 
by the intensity of her distress, and they accosted 
her. 

“Help me, O, help me!” she cried, as she 
saw the pity deepen in their faces. “If you are 
wives, help me to bear my husband from this 
place.” 

The women left her, and soon returned with 
several men. It was now night, and they sac- 
ceeded in raising the body and placing it in a 
van just starting for Rochester, and from thence 
it was taken to London, the widow accompany- 
ing it, and paying six guineas for its transition. 
Hundreds of persons upon the road were talking 
of the fate of the brave Admiral Parker; but 
none dreamed of the sad freight contained in the 
wagon. 

A tavern, on Tower Hill, was the only place 
she could procure, and she sat all the night after 
she arrived, with the dead body before her, in 
her room. Meantime, the news had reached 
London of the exhumation of the body, anda 
crowd were begging to see it. The lord mayor 
came to see what she intended to do with it, and 
promised that it should not be taken from her. 
It was finally, by his persuasion and advice 
carried to White Chapel Churchyard. An old, 
infirm woman, nearly blind, still haunts the 








churchyard, receiving from charity the means of 
supporting life. She speaks to herself constant 
ly, and the burdeo of her words is “ Richard! 
Richard !” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| can avail nothing. 





TRE FLAG OF CUR ONICN? = 


HOME .TTRACTIONS. 
Heaven's blessings ., the one who invents a 


mode by which children may be kept at home, 
over which the allarement of the outside world 


He is . benefactor to the 


| race. As much as is sung am played, home is 





not always “sweet home” to ty » that it 
is described. There are austeritia and asperi- 
ties, and interdictions, and conventioxg}isms, that 
render it unattractive; and besides, «here is a 
familiarity with its scenes that does noteuit the 
spirit that is never satisfied but with range. 
Depend upon it, where there are harsh wens 
for outraged “ propriety,” as displayed in bow. | 
terous mirth, a cold formality is installed at | 
home, there will be a drawing away from it, and | 
a continual search for excuses to evade its claims. 
It might be a question if homes thus constituted 
have any claims upon living, human hearts. 

feel glad when I see any new device advertised | 
to make home what it should be—a place of hap- | 
py abandonment of care, a place wherein the | 
soul can act itself in the light of innocent cheer- | 
fulness. The man who published a book of 
Parlor Games, has been of more benefit than 
many sermonizers. No good is lessened by its 





teachings, no frivolity is inaugurated. It opens 
up @ new avenue to happiness. It is the new 
emotion that the monarch longed for. Enlight- 





ened parents understand the necessity of enlist- | 
ing all attractions; and in those homes where 
they practise in this light, there is no discontent, 
no discordance, and every one is happy. There 
is a gentleman in town who has a large family 
that has always acted on this plan of home 
amusement. Instead of setting up as the father 
of his boys, he abandoned that idea at their 
twelfth birthday, and became their companion— 
playing with his boys, and dancing and singing 
with his girls, till his severe neighbors, who be- 
longed to the rigid church, questioned his sanity. 
But the severe neighbors cannot show such chil- 
dren as his. They are always at home, always 
happy, always contented. The rigid neighbors 
complain of noise that they hear at times, bat it 
is not the noise of strife. It is of many voices, 
full of home harmony.—House and Garden. 





A WARM BATH WAGER. 


Smith was a man who never permitted him- 
self to be outdone—he could do whatever any- 
body else could. Smith met Brown in a bath- 
room, and Brown knowing the other’s conceit, 
said that he (Brown) could endure a hotter bath 
than any living man. Thereat Smith fired up, 
and a bet was made. ‘Two bathing-tubs were 
prepared, with six inches of water in each. The 
fellows stripped, and, separated by a cloth parti- 
tion, each one got in and let on the hot water at 
the word—the wager being who should stay in 
the longest with the hot water running. Smith 
drew up his feet as far as possible from the boil- 
ing stream, while Brown pulled out the plug in 
the bottom of the tub. After about half a min- 
ute, quoth Smith, “ How is it, Brown—pretty 
warm?” “ Yes,” said the other, “it's getting 
mighty hot; but I guess I can hold out a minute 
longer.” “So can I,” answered Smith. ‘“ Scis-s! 
squash ! lightning! it’s awful!” Fifteen seconds 
passed, equal to half an hour by Smith’s imagin- 
ary watch. “I say, over there, how is it now?” 
“O, it’s nearly up to the bilin’ pint. O, Chris- 
topher!” answered the diabolical villain, who 
was lying in the empty tub, while the hot water 
passed out of the escape-pipe. By this time 
Smith was splurging about like a boiled lobster, 
and called again, “I s-a-y, over there, how is it 
now?” “Hot,” replied Brown. ‘‘ But—whew ! 
scis-s! guess I can hold out another minute !”’ 
“You can!” shrieked the now boiling Smith, 
who rolled out and bolted through the partition, 
expecting to find the other quite cooked. ‘“ You 
infernal rascal! why didn’t you put the plug in ?”” 
“ Why, I didn’t agree to,” said the imperturba- 
ble jower. ~* Why ta thunder didn’t you leave 
yours out ?”’—Home Journal. 





. A GHOST STORY. 

One day lately an old lady, at Southwick, paid 
a visit to her nephew, whom she had not seen 
for along time. He of course was extremely 
glad to see her, and insisted on her stopping all 
night. The house consisted of a front and back 
kitchen upon the ground floor, with a correspond- 
ing number of rooms above. The nephew and 
his family slept above, and to accommodate his 
aunt, who had been used to sleep where there 
was a fire, the old lady slept down stairs. A 
pony occupied the back kitchen as a stable, from 
which there was communication by adoor. The 
old lady having made up the fire and performed 
her devotions, lay down to rest. Just as she 
was about to fall asleep, the fire then burning 
very dull, she was startled by a terrible appuri- 
tion, which stalked across the floor, very slowly, 
towards the fire. Not being able to see distinct- 
ly, her agitation may be better imagined than 
lescribed. Terror completely paralyzed her, 
and, as she described afterwards, she had not 
power to speak. The ghost, however, feeling 
the fire very comfortable, lay down before it, but 
in doing so, his hind parts came in contact with 
the bedstead. The sudden shock caused the old 
lady to find her tongue, when she cried out: “ O, 
Lord, have mercy on me! have mercy on me!” 
which she continued to repeat so loud, that her 
nephew heard her up stairs, when he came down 
and discovered that the terrible ghost was none 
other than the poor old Dobbin, who, being cold 
in his stable, had forced open the door, and laid 
himself down near the fire in the old lady’s bed- 

room.— Shields Gazette. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S BED. 


A wardrobe warrant dated 1581, orders the 
delivery fur the queen’s use of a bedstead of wal- 
nut tree, richly carved, painted, and gilt. The 
selour, testor and vallance were of cloth of silver, 
figured with velvet, lined with changeable taffeta, 
and deeply fringed with Venice gold, silver and 
silk. The curtains were of costly tapestry, curi 
ously and elaborately worked; every seam and 
every border laid with gold and silver lace, 
caught up with long loops and buttons of hallion 
The head piece was of crimson satin of Bruges, 
edged with a passamayne of crimson silk, and 
decorated with six ample plumes, containing 
seven dozen ostrich feathers, of various colors, 
garnished with golden spangles. The counter- 
point was of orange colored satin, quilted with 
cutwork of cloths of gold and silver, of satins of 
every imaginable tint, and embroidered with 
Venice guld, silver spangles and colored silks, 
fringed to correspond, and lined with orange 
sarcenet. A royal patchwork indeed !—ur 


| 
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Mester's: Picnic, 


The worthy Doctor Johnsen of Indiana, had an 


inveterate habit of interspersing his conversation 


with “of course Coming mm hastily, t at at 
once to enlighten the court the cour ane 
to look over this bill, wou will fod that Mr nes 
was taken sick, and of course he sent for me visit 
him protessionaliv. [did visit hina, sir, as therein 
charged (pointing to the aceour Aud, s 1 
found him bad, very bad—he was dange sly sick 


sir; and of egurse | made the Prescription he 
named, and of course he died 


A sailor being asked if he were allowed to gratify 
three wishes, what would they be, replied ; 

“ My first wish would be tor all the ram in the 
Werld.”’ 

“Aud the next?” 

* AN the tobaceo in the world.’ 

“ Now tor the third 2" 

Jack Sas at a loss, turned his qui 
tongue, and et last answered 

“Why, dam my eyes, a lithe more rum 


1 with his 


A lawyer the other day went into one of our bar 
ber shops to procure a wig. In taking the dimen 
sions of the lawver's head, the bow excia med 

“Why, how long your head is, sir!” 

“Yes,” replied our worthy friend, “we lawyers 
must have long heads.” 2 

The boy proceeded to his vocation, but at le ngth 
exclaimed : 

“ Lord, sir, your head is as thick as in is long!" 

Blackstone mizzled. 


An Irishman, who was very near-sichted, about 
to fight a duel, insisted that he should stand six 
vaces nearer to his antagonist than the other did to 

im, and that they were both to tire at the same 
time! This beats Sheridan's telling a fat man who 
was going to fight a thin one, that the latter's slim 
figure ought to be chalked on the other's portly 
aay and if the bullet hit him outside the chalk 
ine, it was to go for nothing. 


A foreman to a stevedore, discharging a ship's 
cargo in London, required some extra he Ip ou deck, 
so he went to the hatchway and shouted down the 
hold to the men working there : 

“ Now, thin, how many ov ye's down there I dar 
say?" 

* Three of us,” was the reply. 

“Then come up here the half ov ye's directly,” 
says the foreman. 7 

“ Susan,” said an Trish gentleman to his servant, 
“what are the bells ringing tor?” 

“In bonor of the Duke of York's birthday,” was 
the reply. 

“Be easy, my jewel,” rejoined Pat, “none of 
your tricks upon travellers; and ‘twas the prince 
regent’s on Luesday, and how can it be bis breth- 
er's four days after, unless indade they are twins :”’ 


Two Irishmen, in crossing a field not a hun tred 


miles from this place, came in contact with a jack, 
who was making daylight hideous with his un- 
earthly braying. Jemmy stood a moment in aston- 
ishment, but turning to Pat, who seemed as much 


enraptured with the song as hinselt, remarked, 
“It's a tine large ear that bird has tor music, Pat, 
but sure he's got a wondertul cowld |” 


An old woman observing a sailor going by ber 
door, and supposing it to be her son Billy, cried out 
to him, “ Billy, where is my cow 7” 

The sailor replied, in a contemptuous manner, 
“Gone to the d—1, for what I know.” 

“Well, as you are going that way,”’ said the old 
lady, “1 wish you would just let down the bars.” 





A parson being told by a generous farmer that 
he would give him a barrel ot cider, asked him it 
he would bring it to dis house. 

“ Certainly,” replied the farmer, “with great 
leasure."’ 

“ Well,” said the careful man, “what will you 
pay me for the barrel when the cider is gone?” 


s 


A reverend gentleman while visiting a parishion- 
er had occasion, in the course of conversation, to 
reter to the Bible, and on asking for the article, the 
master of the house ran to bring it, aud came back 
with two leaves of the book in his hand. “I de- 
clare,” says he, “ this is all we've pot i the house; 
I'd no idea we were so near out!" 

Punch, paraphrasing “ Macbeth when speaking 
of the possibility of Birnim Wood being come to 
Dunsinane, says that 

“If Barnum would but come to Drury-Lane, he 
would make that pay him which bas paid uv one 
else for the last quarter of a century.”’ 


Somebody says that our passions are older than 
our reason, because passions are born with us, but 
reason don't follow till along time atter. This is a 
slander upon all babies. When a baby is spanked, 
don't he holler? Yes. Ard hasn't he got a reason ? 
Yes, and a mighty good reason, too. 


If twenty-seven inches of snow give three inches 
of water, how much milk will a cow give when ted 
upon ruta-baga turnips? Multiply the takes by 
the hair of the cow's tail, then divide the product 
by a turnip, add a pound of chalk, and the sum will 
be the answer. 


To cure dyspepsia—take a new axe, put a white 
hickory handle in it, bore a hole in the top ot the 
handle, fill the hole with gum camphor, and seal it 
up. Then take the axe and cut cord wood at nity 
cents a cord, until the heat of the handle dissolves 
the camphor. 


“Do you find my eyes expressive of my feel- 
ings ¢"’ said a sentimental lover to a lady he desired 
tu please. 

“O, yes, | presume so," said the lady; “ they 
make me think of a codfish dying with the tooth- 
ache!" 


“ We wont indulge in such horrid anticipations,” 
as the henpecked husband said when (he parron 
tuld him he would be joined to his wite in anetuer 
world, never to separate trom her. “ larson,’ saul 
he, “I beg you wont mention the circumstance 
again.” 


An Ohio editor recently took a contemporary to 
task for copying scraps from his editorial col 
and not giving credit for them. The conten ; 
replied by saying that he was not doing « cred 
business. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscelianeous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIKCLE 
This long-established and well known weekly paper 
after ffieen years unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become s ‘‘ household word from Maine to Califer- 
nia, gladdening the GSreside of the rich and poor, In tows 


and country, all over the wideextent of the | o tod Mtatee 
It should bee weekly visitor to every Ameriwan home, 








rau 
SH It is just such © paper as any father, brother of 





English Home. 





THE KANOGIAN AND THE KNIGHT. | 


Commodore Billings, in his account of his ex 
pediticn to the northern coasts of Rassia, says | 
that when he and Mr Main were on the River 
Kobima, they were attended by a young man 
from Kanoga, an island between Kamtschatkaand | 
North America. One day Mr. Main asked him, | 
“What will the savages do to me if I fall into | 
their power?’ “Sir,” said the youth, “ you 
will never fall into their power if remain with 
you. IT always carry a sharp knife, and if I see 
you pursued and unable to escape, I wil! plange 
my knife into your heart: then the savages can 
do nothing more to you."” These recal! the words 
ot the French knight reported by Joinville 
“ Swear to me,” said Queen Margaret, “that if 
the Saracens become masters of Damietta, you 
will cut off my head before they can take me.” | 
“ Willingly.” replied the knight; “ I had already 
thought of doing so if the contingency arrived.”’ 
—London Quarterly Review. I 


friend would introduce into the family circie 
It is printed on the finest satin «urfaerd paper, 
with new type and in © neat and beeutiful ot) le 

SW It i of the mammoth size. yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-roya! pages 

C™ It is devoted to news, tains poems stories of the 
nen, discoveries, misceilany, wit and hamer 

CB It te carefully edited by M OM HBallow, whe hae 
twenty years of editorial experience in Rowton 
well filled and deeply. 
interesting pages mot ome vulgar word oF line 

CP it numbers among ite regular contributors the 
beet male and female writers in the country 

TW Its tales, while they aheorh the reader cultivate» 
taste for al! that is good and besotiful in humanity 

CH It is acknowledged that the germ inflvence of cock 
. im the home circie le simort incalruial ie 

Its suggeative pages provoke in the young an im- 
quiring spirit, and add to their stores of Rnow niger 
Ite eolamns are free from politics and « erring 

topics, ite object being to mate home happy 

CI It bs for these reasons that it has for years beew se 
populares favorite throughout the country 
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